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The Treaty of Ancon, which terminited the war of 1879-83 between 
Chile and Pern, fixed the oompensation that should partly repay Ohile 
the expenses and sacrifices imposed upon her by the war. This treaty 
gaTe Chile immediate possession of the provinces of Tacna and 
Arica, leaving the final and definite nationality of these provinces in 
suspense for ten years, at the termination of which period the popular 
votation, or plebiscite, of their inhabitants should settle the question. 

It was the unanimous conviction, not then discussed, both of the 
Chilian and Peruvian diplomatists who drew up and signed the treaty, 
that Tacna and Arica wonld be finally incorporated with Chile; that 
the concession of them for ten years waH equivalent to their final 
relinquinshment; that the reference to a term of years was only a 
concession to Peruvian national sentiment, calculated to facilitate the 
action of the Peruvian representatives and thus saving time in the 
signature of the Treaty of Peace. If any of tie Chilian plenipotentiaries 
had been able to foresee the difficulties afterwards to arise, the immediate 
and definite annexation would have been demanded, and the Peruvian 
plenipotentiaries would have been obliged to accept these terms. The 
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po oaeun ion of Tarapaoi withoat Tacna, which leaves Chile with a weak 
frontiery constantly exposed to attack^ wonld have appeared abnud, as 
it really is. 

In spite of all this, when the time arrived to draw np a protocol to 
determine the exterior forms of the popular votation, or plebiscite as 
stipnlated in the Treaty of Ancon, the antagonists of Chile have, in all 
parts, initiated a propagandism, as obstinate as nnscmpnlons, not only 
to deny the rights of our coantry to acquire the possession of the territory, 
bnt even to call in qaestion the legality of any effort made with this 
object, nnder existing treaties. By falsifying historical antecedents, by 

misrepresenting the action of our diplomatists and by twisting the 

« 

sense of all our motives, they endeavour to represent the just demands 
of Chile as unexpected and unjustifiable pretensions by which she 
intends to take undue advantage of h^ past victories. 

Therefore the object of the present essay is to present, in their true 
form, the historical and diplomatic antecedents of the question in order 
that an impartial opinion may be formed and justice be done. As we 
address ourselves specially to those not directly interested, to neutrals, 
we bave judged it convenient t» expose at some length the original 
causes of the Pacific War, which to Chilian readers are too well known 
to need repetition, but which will assist in forming the criterion of 
foreign readers. By placing cleariy in sight the extreme injustice of 
the provocation, a clearer opinion can be formed whether the due 
d^ree of reparation has been made proportional to the intensity of the 
offence. 

As happens in society with regard to the personal antecedents of 
each of its members, the history of a State is that which forms its 
antecedents in the international society, giving credit to, or throwing 
suspicion upon, its acta. A country like Chile, industrious, pacific, 
honourable,Midly constituted, that has always observed with a religiooa 
strictness all its pacts and obligations, that has ever been a rare 
exception of order and morality in a continent, the other sections of 
which have not always been distinguished by the virtues that make 
nations serious and respected, Chile, we add, has the right to demand 
not to be judged nnder the violently hostile criterion that her enemi^ 
desire to impose and which is certainly not due to a nation that has 
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been able to gaic, withoat one day of decline in the whole course of 
her independent existence, an honorable position amongst nations. 

Perhaps it wonid not be inopportune to show what Chile has been and 
now is, what her adversaries have been and are, comparing the titles 
of the one and the others to the sympathies and considerations of 
neutral countries. Bat this task thoagh a pleasent one for us, might 
carry us too far. We fear to let ourselves be invincibly carried away 
by the impulse of our love of country and thus converting our present 
defence of our rights, a poor one no doubt, bat rational and moderate, 
into a seemingly partial apology. 

We limit ourselves therefore, to observe that if Chile has placed her- 
self in the forward rank amongst the South American Bepublics; if her 
foreign credit is more solid than that of any other of them; if she is 
amongst them the most powerful and respected; if her moral and ma- 
terial culture distinguishes her amongst them all, this prominent posi- 
tion is certainly not owing to extraordinary material wealth, nor to a 
great current of immigration bringing her the valuable assistance of 
more advanced civilizations, nor to an exceptionally favourable geogra- 
phical situation, for all these have on the contrary been wanting to our 
country. Her culture, her progress and her credit she owes exclusive- 
ly to the vigorous efforts of her sons, and her spirit of order and 
industry, to the wisdom of her institutions, to the, morality of her 
Governments, to the rectitude and dignity, that has never been doubted, 
of her relations with other countries. 

These virtues of which, we repeat, other sections of the continent 
have not shown eqaal examples, specially those with whom we find 
ourselves in discussion, logically predisposes one to suppose that we shall 
not forget and hastily throw aside all our traditions and history; nor 
that we shall turn suddenly aside, induced by silly greed or in an adven- 
turous spirit, in contradiction to our whole previous national life; so it 
IS not right to suppose us to be so stupid as to provoke dangerous con- 
flicts, induced by material interests which would be mean and slippery 
as compared with the supreme interests of peace and of our good name; 
that in ^he litigations in which against our will we find ourselves in- 
volved, we proceed under the conviction that on our side is right and 
justice, and that if these diificulties have not already arrived at an 
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eqaitable aolatioo, that in oar own ioterest we desire, in order to be 
able to devote onraelvea without anxiety to the tranquil labours of our 
daily life, by which we have found our greatneaa and our strength^ the 
obfitacles have not arisen on oar side. 

This is also a point that we wish todemonstrate by the simple histo- 
rical exposition that we are about to make. 

Although for this work we could have maile use of a mass of unpu- 
blished documents, we have preferred to use, almost exclusively, publish- 
ed documents, in order that what we assert may be easily verified by 
anyone wishing to do so. Perhaps some personal appreciations of ours 
may not be readily accepted, but not one single affirmation of fact is 
here given that is not rigorously correct; so that the most impartial 
reader has before him the most authorized elements, by which he can 
form with ease and certainty, his own judgement. 



I 



The Northern Boundary of Chile 

The Republics of South America, from the time that they declared 
themselves emancipated from the yoke of Spain, and constituted in 
free Republics, proclaimed that their limits were those that had formerly 
bounded the colony from which they arose. This principle of interna- 
tional law of the continent is known by the frase €tUi possidetis of 
1810.» 

The historical authorities, the written orders of the Spanish mo- 
narcbs and the jurisdictional acts of former governors, the natural and 
obligatory sources of the uti possidstiSy uniformly coincided in estab- 
lishing that the northern limit of Ohile was, at the very least, the 
twenty third parallel of south latitude (Lat. 28^ S.) so that the desert 
and coast of Atacama, to the Bay of Mejillones, inclusive, formed part 
of Ohilian territory. 

The most trust-worthy and respectable ancient historians, as Pedro 
Oieza de Leon, in his Chronicles of Peru, published in 1558; the Inca 
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Garciiazo de la Vega in his Royal Commentaries published in 1609^ 
the Jesuit Anello Oliva in his History of Pern, and other persona 
equally aathorized, agreed in affirming that the Desert of Atacama was 
Chilian territory. 

The jarisdictional acts of the Governors of Chile also prove this fact. 
Thns in the year 1679 some tracts of land sal table for cultivation hav- 
ing been discovered, in latitude 24° 30' S. they were asked as a grant 
from the Governor and Captain General of Chile and granted by him 
to the parties who discovered them, no other governor protesting 
although these were as jealous as they are at present of their rights and 
privileges of dominion. 

The Port of Paposo, situated in latitude 24° SO', the commercial 
centre of the Desert of Atacama was umler the jurisdiction of a judge 
appointed by the Chilian Aplhorities. This Chilian jurisdiction was 
confirmed by Royal Orders of June S^^ 1801 and of June 26^ 1803. 
These orders explicitly declared that Paposo was the capital of the 
coast and desert of Atacama and was submitted to the authority of 
Santiago of Chile. 

The testimony of the historians and the dominion exercised by the 
Chilian governors is corroborated by the written resolutions of the 
Spanish kings. To the royal orders of 1801 and 1808, which we have 
just cited, we may add the Royal letters patent of Oct. 10^^ 1803 which 
order that the desert of Atacama be separated from Chile and there- 
after incorporated with Pern. This order that was never carried into 
effect leaves most clearly established that up to the date at which it 
was issued, that district formed part of Chile, and by the fact of nob 
having come into force, it left in statu quo the state of things that it 
was intended to modify. 

The interesting and valuable map drawn up by the naval captains 
Alejandro Malaspina and Jos6 Bnstamante, during 4;he scientific ex- 
pedition of 1789, by order of the king of Spain and with the assistance 
of the viceroys and captain generals of America, shows as the northern 
limit of Chile the 22>^<L degree of south latitude, thus assigning her a 
more extensive territory than she had always enjoyed without dispute. 
We should add, that by a royal decree, for the greater exactitude of 
this map, all documents related with the matter in the archives of 
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Spain as well aa thoae existing in the colooiea, were placed at the dis- 
position of the commissioners. 

It would be an endless and laborious task to enumerate all the 
proofs that confirm the fact, while for our purposes it is suficient to 
leave it on the solid basis that we have demonstrated. 

These historical^ scientific and political antecedents were admitted 
and recognized, in official documents by the Government of Bolivia. 
In 1832 (General Santa Cruz dictated a decree in which, authorising 
Colonel Manuel Amaya to raise a loan, he said in reference to Cobija. 

cThis being necessary to protect the tmly seaport of the Republic, and 
seeing that the want of money to pay the expenses which must be incur- 
red for the works proposed renders fruitless all measures that Govern- 
ment has adopted for the early realization of this important object, 
I decree :» 

Shortly afterwards, on the 6^^ of August, 1833, the same President 
of Bolivia, General Santa Cruz, delivered to the Congress of the nation 
a Message in which we read: — c After your recess in the anterior legis- 
€ lative period, I have fulfilled the promise I then made, to visit the 

< coast province^ desiring to duly carry out your wishes and comply 

< with the law of Oct. 12^1^ of last year, in favour of our only sea port,^ 
Analogous acts of the Chilian Gorernment confirm the rights, never 

discussed, of this nation. Thus on the 13^^ of July, 1842, the President 
of the Republic addressed a Message to the Congress in which he said. 
— cThe utility of the substance called guano being recognized in En- 
c rope, while from time immemorable it has been in use as a manare 
c for fertilizing the land on the coast of Pern, I have judged it heces- 
c sary to appoint an exploring commission to examine the eoast lying 
c between the Port ofCoquimho and the Morro de M^ttoneSy in order to 
€ discover if in the territory of the Republic any deposits of guano 
€ exist, the export of which miglit form a new branch of income for the 
€ national exchequer; and though the results of the expedition have 
c not freely corresponded with the hopes we had formed, nevertheless 
€ from 29<' 35\ to BS"" 6' of south latitude, guano has been found at 
€ sixteen places on the coast and on islands near it, in greater or lesser 
c abundance, according to the localities where these deposits exist.* 
This Message formed the preamble of a project of law in which the 
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discovered gaano deposits, were declared national property, as well as 
any that might afterwards be discovered, and rules were established for 
their working. This project was approved by Congress and was pro- 
mnlgated, Deo. Sl>^ 1842. 



II 



The Treaty of 1866 

The notice that Chile by diligence and an outlay of money had 
discovered deposits of guano in the Atacama region aroused the 
oovetousness of Bolivia, who then first brought forward pretensions, 
nearer before manifested, during the centuries that Chile, first as a co- 
lony of Spaio and afterwards as a a free Republic, had made the most 
explicit demonstrations of sovereignty and exercised the most ostensi* 
ble acts of jurisdiction and dominion in these regions. 

Chile was astonished upon becoming acquainted with these unjus- 
tifiable and unexpected pretensions; but wishing to preserve the cor- 
diality of her relations with Bolivia, and securely reliant upon the 
evidence of her right, accepted the unforeseen debate, and for this pur- 
pose made a most prolix study of the archives, submitted to a scrupu- 
lous examination the alleged titles of Bolivia, and by this laborious 
study obtained the absolute confirmation that the coast and desert of 
Atacama, as far north as parallel 23° of south latitude had ever been 
an iot^lBgraut part of the national territory. 

The development of this study and controversy of chancery has 
little essencial importance here, we limit ourselves to one culminating 
observation, noting by the way a curious and suggestive incident. The 
Government of Bolivia having reclaimed against the usurpation on 



the part of Chile of a portion of the Bolivian coast, the Government 
of Chile energetically protested against this expression, which placed 
the question on a dangerous and hostile basis; the Government of Bo- 
livia gave due satisfaction, declaring that the word usurpation was a 
clerical error of the copyist and that the original draft said occupation! 
The fundamental fact that we wish to leave on record is, that while 
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the Chilian Ooveroment maintained with a convinced certainty its 
right, the Bolivian Governmenfe did not appear to be bo very certain 
of its own. Thna in the commnnicationfl of our Government, phrases 
each as follow are constantly found; we quote from only one docu- 
ment: — cThe undersigned considers it unnecessary to make mention 
< of the established titles and documents that incontrovertibly prove 
c the right of Chile to the coast and desert of Atacama.» — cChile pos- 
c sessed in the year 42 the desert and coast of Atacama.» — cThe pre- 
c sent question turns on the limits of a desert not well known or ex- 
c plored, and the} rights of Chile appearing established in the clearest 
c manner to the coast and territory that extends to parallel 28^ of south 
c latitude. » 

On the other hand the Bolivian Government, in a project lo com- 
ponnd the question, and which served to form the basis of the Treaty 
of 1866, made the following declaration: cThe limits that divide the 
€ two Republics in the Desert of Atacama being vague and ill defined, 
c the good harmony that ought to exist between them, as also justice and 
€ equity counsel...! If to this we add that Chile might use her title of 
owner in possession, it is easy to foresee the sentence that any arbitra- 
tor would have passed. 

While maintaining with firmness and cogency the right of dominion 
and tranquil possession, so unex[)ectedly called into question, our Gov- 
ernment omitted no effort to find a friendly settlement of mutual con- 
venience and accord. Unfortunately the mea^jires initiated with this 
object and followed out on our part with a spirit of cordiality and de- 
ference, in which Bolivia did not always participate, did not bring about 
the desired result. There was an occasion when the Legislative Assem- 
bly of Bolivia authorized the President of that Republic to declare 
war against Chile. President Ach& while preparing to comply with that 
resolution sent a Plenipotentiary to Santiago, who upon being ques- 
tioned by our Government on this point, explained it by stating that the 
act was simply €int$mal and dotnestiet of the Bolivian policy; that is 
to say that it was a declaration of war that did not affect, nor should 
be taken into account by, the country against which it was made I 

So passed year by year without any resolution of the question, until 
in 1864 Peru became involved in a war with Spain. Several of the 
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Sonth American Repablics, among them Chile and Bolivia, moved bj 
a fraternal impulse, made common caase against Spain, and this friend- 
ly anion facilitated the treaty of limits, of Aagast 10 ^^ 1866. Gener- 
onsly patting an end to the controversy, Ohile..8S^.iJced_a considera- 
ble^gart^fjier rights, in the confid ence t hat Bolivia wonld-know how 
to appreciate^ the elevated sentiment that inspired this abdicajbion^jind 
that there never conld be a repetition of a conflict as nobly set aside by 
one party as nnjastly advanced by the other. 

The first clause of the treaty disposes that: cThe boandary between /j ^ 
Ohile and Bolivia shall be the parallel 24^.of sonth latitade>, and that 
this line shall be marked on the gronnd by idoneoas persons and ex- 
perts, named in eqaal proportion by each one of the high contracting 
parties. 

In the second clanse it is stipulated that: cNotwithstandingthetierri- 
€ torial division accorded by the first clanse^ the RepabMcs of Ohile and 
€ Bolivia sha Hdiyide by equal parts the proceeds of theexplotation of the 
€ guano deposits diecovereJTn' MejiHonee, and of all other deposits of 
€ guano that may be discovered between the degrees 28 and 25, sonth 
c latitude, as also the export duties on metals, mined in the sameterri- 
€ tory.i> 

The third clause establishes that: cThe Republic of Bolivia be nn- 
€ der the obligation of opening the Bay and Port of Mejillones,e8tablish- 
« ing there a Oustom-honse with the number of placemen sufficient 
€ for its commerce and industry. This Oustom-house is to be the only 
€ fiscal office that caiweceive the product of the guano and the export 
€ dues on minerals, treated of in the preceding clause. The Government 
€ of Ohile is authorized to appoint one or more fiscal agents who, invested 
< with a perfect right of vigilance, intervene in the accounts of the re- 
c ceipts at the Mejillones Onstom -house, shall receive directly, and quar- 
€ terly or in any other manner stipulated by the two Republics, the 
€ part of the profit belonging to Ohile, as agreed upon in clause 2"<^. 
€ The same facility shall be granted to Bolivia, should Ohile establish 
€ afly fiscal office to collect and receive such dues in the territory 
€ comprehended between the* degrees 24 and 25S.> 

The fourth clause disposes that all productions of the territory com- 
prehended between degrees 23 and 25, exported from the Port of Me- 
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jillones shall pass daly free, and thab all Chilian prodacts can enter 
that Port also duty free. 

The fifth clanse states that: tThe system of working and the sale of • 
gnano as well as the export datj on minerals, treated of in the second 
clanse of this compact shall be agreed upon by the high contracting 
parties, either by special conventions or in the form that may be thought 
roost convenient and rapid.i» 

By the sixth clause the Republics enter into an obligation not to 
transfer their rights of possession or dominion of the territory divided 
between them by this present treaty in favour of any nation, society or 
private individual. Should either of them desire to make any such 
transaction it can only be done in favour of the other fiepublic. 
~7 Lastly the seventh clause stipulates that considering the losses that 

the question of limits between Chile and Bolivia entail upon certain per- 
sons, that by association, were the first in seriously working the gnano 
deposits of Mejillones, and whose works were suspended by Chile on 
Feb. 17^^ 1868, the high contracting parties promise to pay by equal 
parts, to these persons an indemnity of $ 80,000, to be paid by 10% 
of the net profit of the Mejillones custom-house. 

Upon this treaty being signed, Chile hastened to comply with her 
obligations contained in it; she immediately delivered over the zone 
between the 23^<^ and 24^^ parallels, of which she had before been in 
possession ; she appointed the commission to attend to the survey of the 
desert and promptly paid the indemnity agreed upon by clause 7^^ 

Bolivia on her part gave little heed to the obligations incurred in 
compensation of the territories that Chile had voluntarily and condi- 
tionally given over. Five years passed in this permanent infraction of 
the conditions of the treaty, when, in 1871, the Chilian Government 
decided to reclaim their fulfilment. During this lapse of time Chilian 
capital and industry had transformed the Desert; by their vigorous 
impulse the flourishing towns of Antofagasta and Caracoles had 
sprung up; overcoming extraordinary difficulties and at the cost of pain- 
ful sacrifices Chilian colonization had changed the Desert into an %m* 
porinm of riches; all there was Chilian, population, capital and indus- 
tries. Only the authorities were Bolivian, as the government profit 
caused by this transformation was taken by Bolivia. 
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As we have stated, io 1871, the Chilian GoTernment recldimed the 
falAlliDg of the treaty and became convinced that the bad faith of Bo- 
liria did not ariae from forgetfalness bnt from a preconceived purpose. 
To the request of Chile that there be delivered to her the half of the 
net prodocts of the castoms dues, according to the second clause of the 
treaty, and which thanks to Chilian capital and industry now formed 
a large sam, Bolivia replied that the mineral region of Garacolea, the 
principal sonrce of that income, was not situated in the mntnal zone; 
bnt no foandation waa given for this assertion; on the contrary it thns 
^nored the official opinion previonsly emitted by Messrs. Pisais and 
Mnjia, scientific commissioners appointed by both governments, in 
conformity with the first ckuse of the treaty, according to which these 
mines were sitaated in the zone of common participation. 

Nor was any result obtained by the request of Chile that Chilian 
aitents Blionld intervene in the accounts of the cnstom-honse, aeatipn- 
lated. To this just demand the Bolivian Government replied that it 
oonld not be complied with, as it wounded the dignity of Bolivian sov- 
ereignty. 

Finally Chile having paid, as we have stated, her part of the indem- 
nity, stipulated in the seventh olanae, Bolivia gave no sign of being 
wniigg-t»~pa^^^nota. On the contrary she claimed from Chile the 
^ nnpaid half, considering Chile, not without moral reason, as consoli- 
dated debtor with Bolivia, the latter clearly showed her intention of 
taking off the obligation. 

These deliberate infractiocs of the treaty, 8ome of them defended as 
though they were legitimite acts, and some of them offensive to the 
dignity of our country, would have authorized abrogating the treaty 
of 1866, and talcing recuperatory measures, especially as Bolivia expli- 
citly declared her inteution not to comply with it. But a desire for 
peace and the wish to maintain friendly relations between the two Re- 
publics weighed more in the councils of our Government than our own 
interests and in order to find some friendly solution to the difficulties 
a new L^slion was sent to Bolivia. 
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III 



The Treaty of 1874 

The Ohilian Plenipotentiary commeaced his mission in May 1872^ 
and he easily at onoe made evident the jnstioe of the reclamations 
that he made. The Bolivian Government acknoTvledged the right of 
onr demands, bat refased to comply with them. 

This fact is very interesting from its singalarity, as no similar 
example can bd fouad in the diplomatic traditions of any civilized na-^ 
tion. Two nations maintain friendly relations, neither of them appa- 
rently thinking of making war, there is a solemn treaty between them; 
one of them who has granted moat to the other, and is also the strong-^ 
est, coarteoQsly requests that the stipulations of this treaty, which 
the other infringes, may be respected; the other acknowledges that thia 
petition is just and admits that she does not comply with the condi* 
' tions of the treaty; but declares at the same time most frankly that 
she is not inclined to comply. 

Our diplomatic Envoy, giving an account of his mission, after men- 
tioning the basis that authorized his reclamation, informs our govern- 
ment in a note dated May 20.^^ : — cThe Minister of Bolivia ackoow- 
c ledges the foroe of these arguments and brings forward no reasons 
c against them, bat expresses to me in a clear and terminant way that in 
c spite of all, Bolivia cannot accept the partnership agreed upon in the 
c treaty. On this point she will not give way at all.iD 

What could be done in view of this curious declaration? A country 
that has on its side right and reason, recognized even by its opponent^ 
with the strengtli to carry out it wishes, that is denied even the pos- 
sibility of discussing its rights, might have taken the shortest way^ 
the easiest and most profitable, for its interests, revoking the treaty.. 
Yet the Government of Chile, believing that this resistance against 
justice and pledged public honour could not last long; recommended 
the Envoy to maintain the most benevolent patience, and the nego- 
tiations were continued. But these negotiations, as the Ohilian Minis- 
ter presented them, were broken up; obstinate and studied delays of 
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the La Pas cabiaet took place, which allowed thai) government to 
continae to receive the entire sum of the custom does, which, accord- 
ing to the treaty, shoald be eqaally divided batween the two coantries. 

Aftor eight months of contention, carried on in the most friendly 
manner by the Ohilian Plenipotentiary, bat frnitless in resnlts, the 
Chilian Government w«ui confirmed in the conviction that the only so- 
lotion possible was either to give way or to annol the treaty. And 
again, sacrificing every other consideration in the interests of peace, 
she decided upon the former. 

In conseqnence of this determination, on Dec. 5^^ 1872 the Ple- 
nipotentiaries of Chile and of Bolivia signed, at La Paz, a convention 
designed to settle in a friendly spirit the difii3alties that had arisen 
from the Treaty of 1866, and which contained farther concessions 
made by Chile withont any compensation from Bolivia. The sixth 
clause of this treaty declared that before delivering to Chile the 
moiety of the export duties all expenses incurred by Bolivia in the 
national service of the territory shoald be deducted. In other words 
Chile agreed to pay the salaries of all who filled a public employment, 
exclusively Bolivians, and appointed without intervention on the part 
of Chile. 

In spite of all this, the convention santioned by the Chilian Govern- 
ment was thrown out by that of Bolivia. All hopes of an arrangement 
again disappeared and the conciliatory efforts of the special diploma- 
tic mission to Bolivia had been made in vain. 

Yet not disconraged by these disagreeable results and urged by the 
necessity, constantly increasing, of protecting the numerous and rich 
Chilian industries existing in that zone, in 1878, the Chilian Govern- 
ment sent off another Legation to Bolivia. 

Up to this date, as we have seen, the Treaty of 1866 had been res- 
pected by Chile only, while Bolivia obtained the total advantage, though 
entitled to one half. But it was not this systematic and permanent spo- 
liation that caused most uneasiness to our Government. The frequent 
revolutions in Bolivia and the consequent and coneecntive Governments 
defactOj that assnmed power by force and whose rule of conduct appeared 
to consist of upsetting all the acts of the previous Government, without 
respecting any acquired right or national honour, gave reason to fear 
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that the peraoDs and indastrial interestB of Chiliami were ia danger of 
violent exactions and exorbitant impoBitione, as indeed Bometimea 
occurred and ^vas yet more freqnenlj attempted. To gaard in fatare 
against this detestable and daDgerons sitaation were the fandamental 
instructions carried to La Paz hj onr new Minister, Oirlos Walker 
Martinez. 

In oonseqaence of this state of things onr Legation was obliged to 
make very great sacrificea. Bolivia was pardoned the half of the nn- 
paid debt of export duties; all supervision in the custom-house was re- 
nounced, and afterwards Ohile gave up all her rights to a share in the 
export dues. In exchange for these concessions Ohile asked and ob- 
tained only one privilege; that during twentj-five years no new tax or 
contribution, different from, or higher, than those then existing, should 
be imposed, under any pretext or any form, on the persons, capitals or 
industry of Chilians. 

Upon these terms the Treaty of Aug. 6^^ 1874 was signed at Sucre. 
Its fourth clause stipulates that: cThe export duty imposed upon mi- 
c nerals mined in the zone of territory (between parallels 28* and 25* S) 
c shall not exceed that now in force, and the persons, capitals and indns- 
« tries of Chilians shall not be subject to any other contributions, of 
c any kind whatever, than those now in force. The condition contained 
t in this clause shall be in force for twenty-five years.* 

By the seventh clause the Treaty of 1866 is derogated; and an 
additional protocol, which 'is declared to be incorporated with the 
anterior treaty, stipulates that all questions that may arise with regard 
to the interpretation of the Treaty shall be submitted to arbritration. 

In this manner the Treaty of 1866 disappeared without Bolivia 
having at any time complied with any one of its stipulations. As an 
expressive proof of the really unconscious disdain with which that 
nation is accustomed to ridicule her most solemn promises, we may state 
the following: Chile punctually paid her part of the indemnity accord- 
ing to clause 7 of the Treaty of 1866; Bolivia before the Treaty of 
1874 refused to pay her moiety, only giving the reason that she wa 
not inclined to do so; and after this last treaty she refused to pay, 
alleging that all the stipulations of 1866 were abolished. 

By the new Treaty Chile sacrificed many of her rights, but she oonsi 
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dered that by doing so she had freed herself from tlie "CDlitfoversieSy 
rechmatioDB and difficalties of all kinds that had disturbed her tran- 
quility for some time past and iound a solution to all vexed questions. 
Under this belief the President of the Republic stated before the Na- 
tional OongresSy in 1875, that: cThe Treaty of Aag. 6^^ 1874, parti- 
c culars of which I may be excused from repeating here, it having been 
€ recently approved by the Congress, reveals in the clearest manner, by 
c the liberality of its dispositions, the eminently cordial and American 
c spirit 4hat has animated the Congress and Government of Chile 
c towards the Bolivian Republic; and is a secure pledge of the perma- 

< nency of the friendly relations between the two countries. The com- 
c munity of interests being eliminated by that treaty, with exception of 

< that of guano, the participation in which has created no difficulties, 
c and the intervention in the custom-house having ceased, as unnecea- 
€ sary, nothing can arise to disturb in future the cordiality of existing 

< relations nor to render difficult the accomplishment of the obligations 
c contracted*. 

cin the settlement of the new obligations Chile has not hesitated to 
« give up part of her rights, as much in order to gain new freedom in 
c favour of the commerce and industry of our fellow-countrymen as, 
€ principally to terminate amicably, once for all, unpleasant disputes 
€ which were separating us widely from Bolivia, whose friendship it is 
c our interest to preserve and whose progress can by no means be indif- 

< ferent to us*. 

As often occurs, these generous hopes were soon doomed to fade. 
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ProvocatioDS offered by Bolivia 

The Bolivian authorities of the towns of Antofagasta and Caracoles^ 
nearly the entire population of which consisted of Chilians, gave them- 
selves upy without any restriction or sapervision, to all kinds of excess 
that their caprice suggested, the victims of which were our fellow 
countrymen. Situated at hundreds of miles from the central govern* 
2 
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ment and assared that in any case their proceedings \rould be suppor- 
ted, each public f anctionary was a deapot that knew no law and respected 
no rights, and whose only rale of conduct was his irresponsable wilL 

Arbitrary imprisonment, barbaroos flogging, perfidious murder, inex« 
press! ble violation, was the permanent system of the Bolivian adminis- 
tration. The Chilian population that brought labonr, capital, prosperity 
and life into the desert; that was accustomed to look upon that territory 
as its own in virtue of the ancient rights of the Republic and that^ 
after these were surrendered, continued to be Chilians by colonization 
and industry; that formed 93^6 of the inhabitants and were those who 
paid the salaries of their oppressors, felt boiling in their hearts ire and 
a desire for justice, that the repeated admonition of our consuls and 
our government could hardly restrain. This impulse was the stronger 
because the injuries were inflicted by foreigners and because our fellow 
countrymen are accustomed to the form of government of their own 
country, where the rights of persons and of property are profoundly 
respected. 

Of the class of individuals that the Bolivian Qovernment chose as 
authorities of the region we find an eloquent example in the fact that, 
the magistrate who filled the office of judge at Caracoles, was a jail- 
bird. In an official document addressed by our Government to that at 
La Paz complaining of a number of the brutal excesses to which our 
fellow-countrymen were constantly exposed, and after relating, among 
other cases the antecedents of a law-suit carried on by that judge of 
Caracoles, against two industrious and honourable Chilian citizens, the 
following statement occurs: cAnd now does your Excellency wish to 
c know the antecedents of the judge who thus deprives of their support 
c and of their repose two families, that shuts up in a prison two honest 
€ men and that spreads anxiety and alarm among the numerous group 
c of Chilians who give life and proaperity to CaracolesPji 

cYonr Excellency will be pained to learn, by means of the copies of 
€ documents that accompany this, that this judge whom it has been 
€ thought convenient to entrust with the most delicate duty, that 
€ requires that he who holds this position shall be of honourable antece* 
t dents, has pending against him a criminal accusation of wounding, 
€ with attempt to kill, in 1874, Sebastian L6pez, and as if ibis 
< were not tnoogb, ia 1875 another suit was brought against him for 
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c stealiDg mouej and other things, the property of Dr. Manael Maria 
c Berazain.* 

cAnd in this case I am sorrry to say to Tonr Excellency that I 
c cannot even find the attenuating circanstance of a sapposed igno- 
< ranee of the instrncting memoranda which prove this jadge to be an 
c impossible jadge, becaase they are of recent date, and becaase the 
c name of the criminal together with that of other felons, is by order 
c of the Sapreme Oonrt of Cobija, entered in the register of the public 
c jail of that city.> 

As may be easily nnderstood, from similar criminals, brought from 
the jail to be seated as judges, a pure administration of justice was 
not to be expected. And as petitions addressed to the Grovernment at La 
Paz, at 300 leagues distance, were systematically neglected, Chilians 
and foreigners organized a society named «La Patria» (Our Country), 
whoBe members besides mutually providing against want and sickness, 
etc., obliged themselves in cases of law to submit to the sentence of an 
arbritrator named by, and from, the same society. 

In order to give an eloquent proof that the society sought no politi- 
cal or exclusive object it was prohibited to members to mix themselves 
in political affairs, and the directory was formed of Chilians, Bolivians 
and foreigners. Their determination to abstain from political matters 
and their respect for public authorities was farther shown by their 
naming as honorary member of the society the Prefecto of Caracoles. 

In spite of these minute and delicate precautions and from the single 
fact of its being of Chilian origin, the Government and its agents at 
Antofagasta and Caracoles broke loose upon the Society, which was 
hardly formed before it was b^ ;ect to the most violent persecution. Its 
directors were individually ho3ti ' d, some of its members were impris- 
oned; all were treated as if they w^ ^ outlaws and orimiuals. 

Many Chilians were treacherously ass-i(inated by order of the autho- 
rities, or with their complicity, as in the casr^ of Andrade and Arria- 
gada; at Tooopilla and Mejillones barbarous fiog^v . % were given, by 
the anthorities themiselves, to several Chilian cit ^en^. V ' e protests 
and reclamations of our consuls were disdained or answered witu ^ ; v- 
voking insolence that increased the irritation of our nation. 

The taunts and acts of violence arrived at such a degree, and the 
protests of onr consnlar agents were so sterile, that the Chilian Govern- 
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ment judged it abaolatelj necessary to coaimanicate directlj with the 
Boliviaa Oovernment on the matter; and on Jan. 81>^ 1877 a lengthy, 
conrteons communication was despatchedi fully showing how Chilians 
were treated in the territory that had been given np to Bolivia and 
specifying, with proof, certain cases. 

While deploring the abnormal and insupportable position in which 
these detestable proceedings had placed our fellow countrymen the 
Chilian Oovernment did not feel its sentiments of friendship and 
benevolence towards Bolivia weakened and the despatch concluded as 
follows: 

cOn the part of the Government of Chile, that does not wish to look 
c npon Bolivia otherwise than as a friendly and sister country, towards 
c which it ever wishes to maintain and strengthen its cordial sisterly 
c relations, efforts will constantly be made in order that the peace and 
c friendship till now existing shall neither be changed norVeakened, 
c trusting at the same time that to confirm these intentions the Chilian 
c citizens resident in Bolivia will be entitled to common rights and law, 
c impartially applied; that the society cLa Patriai while it does not 
€ overstep its orbit as marked in its programme, while it does not infringe- 
c any law or attack any rights, will enjoy the protection that cannot 
c be denied it, without making an odious exception against it; that the 
c Chilian consular agents may not be opposed in their action when 
c they endeavour to help fellow countrymen who are the victims of 
c insolt and injury. Finally my Grovernment trusts that your Excellen- 
c oy's Government will dictate all other means of compensation and of 
€ strict vigilance that this delicate state of affairs renders necessary.* 

This courteous and friendly representation did not even receive an 
answer. The Government of Bolivia treated our Government with the 
disdain that its inferior agents showed towards our consuls. 

As months passed without any modification in this depressive and 
dangerous situation, as on the contrary it gradually became worse, till 
there was reason to fear a rising of the Chilian population, anxious to 
obtain for themselves the justice that was deliberately denied them, 
our Government not being able to believe that Bolivia, could be abso- 
lutely refractory to all international culture, sent off a new Legation to 
La Paz. 

With no little difficulty some scanty improvement was obtained, 



that, for the moment bettered the position of the indnBtriouB Gh 
colony. 

V 
The revindication 

This impalse towards eqaitj was traDaitory and appeared as 
were calculated to lecder more evident the imicedistely followio 
riODH and offenHlve provocations. 

Aa may be remembered, the 4 *'^ clauBO of the Treaty of 1874 a 
lished that dariog twenty five years tthe persons, capitals and in 
try of Chilians abonld not be Eobjcct tossy more tasea or contribn 
0/ any kind u-halev»r, than those at present in force,* 

Nevertheless, nnder the pretext of attending to new services, < 
improving existing ones, and always by direct order, or by express 
thorization of the central government, the Bolivian anthorities of 
ceded territory, in which thia exemption shonld be law, decreed 
taxes or modified in a bnrdensome form those existing. In this 
contributions were imposed upon the persons, capitals andindnatri 
Obilians by the enrtax denominated tdereclio adieicnah ballast i 
lighting rates, etc. The reclamations deduced from these causes b; 
Chilian agents, and occasionally directly by the Government at Sai 
go, were invariably disregarded and those bnrdens remained in f 
thongh they violated the Treaty of 1874, depriving Chile of the 
compensation she had obtained in exchange for the concessions m(u 
Bolivia. 

At last an exaction came that filled, and heaped np, the measn 
patience. On Feb. 14*^ 1878, the Assembly of Bolivia passed a 
that ordered the Chilian NitrBt«and Railway Companyof Autofag 
to pay a minimum tax of ten centa per quintal of nitrate exported, 
law did not only impose that tax npon nitrate afterwards to be e:i 
ted, bnt it also had a retroactive Torce, ordering the payment of 
tax on all nitrate exported since the year 1871. On Feb. 28^ thii 
was promulgated and ordered to be carried into elTect. 

It would be a lengthy and tiresome taek to give an account o 
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98 difficDlticB that the Oompaoy had to aodergo id cooseqaeace of 
■stability and wmt of siDcerity of the Boliviaa OovernmenU. 
e ooDtracLs that the one signed were revoked by the other; the 
ssioDS in virtoe of which its social operations were extended or 
Bed were shortly afterwards suppressed or restricted; even such 
acts as took the furm of Ihws, pablic docaments signed by some 
iter, acting as Chancellor of the Exchequer, were ignored or re- 
id by hU snccessor; modifications, black-mailing, arbitrary acta 

kinds followtd one another acoordiug to the whim of Ministers, 
rDorsand Legislative Assemblies, It is wonderfal and sorprlsing 
the Company, which was one of the principal factors in the pro- 
, riches and life of the Desert, conld strng^le against so many and 
permanent difGcnlties. 

mn the signing of the Treaty of 1874, the Company thought that 
>och of steady industry and of respect for acquired rights had 
□enoed, and gave an extraordinary development to its operations, 
ols, houses, wharves, roads, railroads, rolling-stock, vessels, all 
: by its energy and its capital; more than six million dollan 
; invented in these works of progress. ThU great undertaking to 
h the dcKrt owes everything, and Bolivia herself owed the hirth 
development of the most prosperous and flourishing r^ion of all 
«rritory, w^s selected to receive a death-blow. It w.is Chilian, 
ifore this, in 1875, the Municipality of Autofagasta had* resolved 
ipose a tax of S cents per quintal on nitrate eiported.-But the Bo- 
n Qovernment, by decree, dated Aug. 27tli of the same year revok- 
he municipal order, declaring that the proposed tax was illegal. 
; decree alleged, amongst other reasons, that the proposed tax 
B in coDtradiction with the fourth clause of the transaction ccle- 
ated between the Supreme Government and the Company on Nov. 
'>> 1873, in which it is stipulated that the nitrate exported shall 

free from any export duty and from any other national or muni- 
ml contribution*. And it is also founded, c because there also 
isCiS the Treaty of Limits with Chile, by which new taxes cannot be 
rjed in the coast region.* 

> that for the Government of Bolivia it was in 1875 illegal, oon- 
f to the contract celebrated between the nation and the Company 

in violation of the international pact, to impose the projected 
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3 cent tax; and the aame Gavemment, ia 1878 considered u legal aai 
respeclfal to the iaternattoo&l and private pacta, this same tax, beoaua 
it wu elevated to 10 cental 

The gravest part of the afFair via that, knowing the character, thi 
ficklenesa and want of good faith of the GoTernmenta de/acto of Boti 
via, to accept the exaction in ailence wonld be to open a door to admi 
all kinds of abuses and spoliation. The law obliged the Company tt 
pay a minimum tax of 10 cents; bow long wonld it bs before that ta: 
was raised to a maximum? The Treaty of 1874 would become, as thi 
previous ones had been, a seed-bed of difBcnIties and conflicte. It wai 
indispensable to avert the consumatioD of this injustice and take timelj 
measures against future discords; so much the more so as the new ille 
gal tax was|not the only one, but logether with others equally in viola 
tion of solemn treaties came, as we have said, to fill np the measure. 

The Chilian Minister at La Puz drew up a due reclamation, to whict 
the Bolivian GovemmeDt sent answer that it was resolved to carry oui 
this law. Our Minister then stating that this a'A would be considerec 
by the Government of Chile as a rupture, de facto, of the Treaty ol 
1874, and that in consequence it would be obliged, much against iti 
will to take such necessary steps to protect its citisena as were adeqnati 
to the new sitnation, the Government of Bolivia replied by repeatinj 
ita former declaration. Finally as the Chilian Minister inquired jf or 
ders to execute this law, had already been issued, or if a delay would b« 
granted that the Santiago Cabinet might have time to receive the offi 
cial antecedents of the affair, be was informed that the order had beei 
issued and wonld be sent to its destiaation oo the following day. 
\ Effectively the authorities at Antofagasta, complying with the in 
Btmctiona that they received, intimated to the Nitrate Company th< 
order to pay ninety thousand dollars (t 90,000), issued an order o 
impriaonmeDt against the Manager, seised its property, stopped ib 
works and threw out of employment, leaving them without means o 
support, its two thousand Chilian workmen. 

The integrant protocol of the Treaty of 1874, disposes that all or an; 
diificutty that may arise in understanding or executing it« stipulatioui 
shall be submitted to arbitration. The Chilian Minister appealed to thi 
ultimate arbitration, requesting that until the court of arbitratioi 
was formed and sentence given, the violent proceedings taken agains 



the Gompanj Bhonid be BDspended. The OoTemmentof Bolivia resieted 
this conciliatory oonne imposed by the Treaty: iiniiiDate4the aocepta- 
tion of arbilntion, bat without aoBpeDdiDg the cooree of the law that 
gave origen to it; that is to say that the arbitiatioa woald not aerve to 
decide the caee, to declare if the act appealed of was or waa not lawf d1, 
but aimply to take notice of it and know that this act was already 
definaitely consnmmatedl 

Thia mockery was followed by another ainpendoaa act. The Govern- 
nient of Bolivia comma nicated that it had resolved to suspend the 
collectioa of the ooatribntioo of ten cents; but at the same time it had 
chosen to issae an edict by which was declared that the property of the 
Chilian Nitrate Company was coafiscated and became natioaal property, 
which wonld be pat np at aaction. lo other terms a partial robbery 
was anspended and a total robbery decreed; it was agreed upon not to 
anlawfully tax Chilian property, bnt at the same time it was resolved 
to appropriate it totally! 

To this enormous deed, of which history does not present an ana- 
logons act ia aay civilized conntry, the Chilian Minister replied with a 
patience that is also rare in the annals of diplomacy; be still insisted 
npon snbmittiag the affair to a sentence of arbitration, as established 
in the treoty. 

This last effort being thrown aside, be demanded his passport, declar- 
ing that he considered the Treaty, that conld not be complied with, 
SB broken and that the state of things existing before 1866 were reestab* 
liahed. 

In conseqneDce, the Govemmeot of Chile dispatched a naval divisioa, 
with troops for diaembarkment, to Antofsgasta, which took possession 
of the territories ceded to Bolivia, nnder conditions which that country 
declined to comply with, and this force served as a protection to Chi- 
lians and Chilian property, violently attacked. 

A few days afterwards, the President of Bolivia,— one of the most 
cnrioQB and characteriatio adventnrers, of which some of the South 
American Repablics present snch singular types, — the uacultared and 
primitive soldier, Hilarion Dasa, declared, d« facto, without form or 
authorization, war against Chile, na bis own responsibility, adding 
orders for the expalaion of Chilians from Bolivian territory, after confis* 
»Uon of their goods and chattels, and also a well sustained broadside 
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of epithets and inBolts of a complicated natare, which gives to these 
official dooaments an odonr of barbarism. 

The policy of Bolivia, the character of its governing class, and the 
motives of the conflict that compromised the peace of the continent, 
which kept back progress, which sTnspended industry and cost bo mnch 
blood and money, is condensed in a letter that Daza wrote In these 
solemn moments to the Prefecto of the coast province, a document 
unworthy of a place in history, bnt convenient to bear in mind because 
it is so graphic. This letter literally says: (1) 

c My dear friend. 

cl have good news for you. I have sat upon the foreigners, decreeing 
c the revindication of the Nitrate works and they cannot take them 
c from us again though the whole world endeavours to do so. As for 
c the rest yon will see if it suits best to rent them, or work them on 
c the nation's account. 

€l hope that Chile will not intervene with force, in this affair; her 
c condjict with the Argentine (Bepublic) shows in a manner not to be 
« mistaken^ her weakness and impotence, but even if she declares war 
c against us we can count upon the help of Peru from whom we will 
cexact compliance with the secret treaty. With this object I am going to 
c send Beyes Ortiz to Lima. 

« Now you see how I give you good news, that you have to thank 
€ me for eternally; and as I have said the foreigners are completely sac 
c upon and the Chilians have to chew and reclaim, nothing more. 

€ Be energetic and do not fear, for in me you will find all support, 
c since your conduct is in favour of Bolivia and I have no other wish 
c than the welfare of my country. 

€ Hoping that yon will act as I have suggested and will enjoy good 
€ health, with the best wishes of your friend and fellow countryman, 
c I remain. 

(Signed). — H. Daza^ 

The Chilian forces occupied the coast without firing a shot, welcom- 
ed by the exhilarant enthusiasm of Chilians and foreigners, and 



(1) This letter does not admit of a literal iraiiBlation; that above given is a mild 
approximation only to its vulgarity. 



ithont the popalaoe, in spiu of their wrongB, hariog ooffliniUad anj 
oatile acta nguai the perama or properties of the aathorities or Bolt- 
ian citizen§. 

So great wu the ooosideratioD and reapect riiown bj the commaiider 
f the force of oocopation, that he propose to tlie Bolivian anthorities 
lat they ahonid oontinae to carry on their fancUoBS nnder the proteo- 
ion of oar flsg. 

TI 

The ittttada of Peru 

Chile thought, and with good reason, that on acoepting the aacri&oes 
f a wdF that led her ont of the path of pn^ren and aggrandiiement, 
liat profoundly diatnrbed her inttmal welfare and her esteraal credit, 
nd that threw her npon the haard of battle nnder the worst possible 
ircamstanoes, jnsl when she had reduced her army to the number ne- 
eisary for garrison serrice, when a part of her navy was disarmed, 
rhen hei arsenals and park of artillery contained no materials of war, 
rhen the entire nation w<is unprepared for w^r, — Chile thonght, we 
Bpeat, that in this emei^ncy to w'uich she wa provoked she wonld 
iHve the sympathy of all cnltnred and honorable nations, who were 
ntereeted in maintaining a profonad respect, the base of all relations 
letween nations, for public faith solemnly engaged. 

The conduct of Bolivia not only woanded the rights of Chile, bnt 
r^ also a danger to all other nations connected with her by treaty or 
onvention of any kiud. Chile was on this occasion, before the whole 
rorld, the custodian of the principles that modem civilization has 
ocsecrated as the basis of international peace, so that she might expect 
find on the part of all nations the moral assistance that is always 
iven to them who defend the cause of common right and of universal 
nstice. 

And w it happened, with one only exception: Peru wtis on the side 
if Bolivia, opposed to Chile. This was not became Pern doubted the 
astice of our nets: the moat important newspaper, the most gennine 
efiection of enlightened opinion in Pern, on giving an account of the 
iolent rupture of the Treaty of 1874 and of the immediately following 
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oocupatioD of Aatofdgasta bj our foroes gave bb title to an editorial 
article the following en^gestive phraae: ( Chile ii right, bat her cause 
)■ Dot odioDB.» 

This editorial article wiiich, wd repeat, resamed the reasutiable opi- 
nioQ of Pern, commeaced thos: — c It w>>nld be neoeaiary to bhnt onea 

< eyes to the light of jaatioe in order not to eee that right is on the part 
c of Chilei and notwithstanding, at the Srat glance of inreatigatioD 

< that the diapaieiODBta spectator bhrowj over the vaEt field on which is 

< being Tenlilated the rights and interests of Bolivia and Chile, it is 

< seen that the canse of the latter country is odions.) 

<That Bolivia has violated the treaties and that the Doctors of La 
t Paz, as a Santiago newdpaper calls the politicians of La Paz, have 
( jndged that international qneetions coald be resolved hj bogus 
c law/ere, are facta that even the Bolivian newspapers have charged 
c themselves to prove, when the^ pretend to make belief that the recla- 
« mation of Chile in f^ivoar of the Nitrate Company of Antofagasta 
c onght to cease as soon as the Qovernment of G^eneral Daza dictated 

 the resolation of Feb. 1*' wjich rained that Company.* 

c Every man p')EBeBsed of common sense onght to have foreseen 
c that the atruke of Bwjrd by which the Bolivian Qovernment has 
( pretended to cut the G-ordian Knot of Antofagasta wauld forcibly 
c exasperate the Chilians, but when these pretended to resolve the qnes- 

 tion by arbitration, they certainly did not prooeed to take the beet 
* step to destroy that which served as origin to the question.* 

From what motive for Peru, the only exception among the nations 
spectators and judges of the conflict, was tho canae of Chile not sym- 
pathetic, in spite of the fact that on this point its opinion, as that of 
the other natiom, recognised that reason and jaetice was ou onrpartP 
BecauK Pern wjs not a simple spectator and impartial judge, as the 
others were, bat an interested party allied to Bolivia, a belligereDt like 
Bolivia in vtrtne of a secret treaty, that considering the date and cir- 
ctimstanoes under which it was signed and sealed, conEtituted the most 
disloyal and treacherous page of the variable and often crooked politics 
of SoDth America, 

Chile the most^irile and at the same time the moat pacific nation, as 
is proved by the fact of its being the one that has effected less internal 
convulsioDS that any other of the continent; and esjentially indus- 
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trioas, as is proved by the faot of ibs beiog the most prosperouB and 
the one that has greatest credit in the exterior, while by nature it is the 
poorest of them all, — saffers the misfortune, not soaght by her, of 
having neighbonrs turbulent from internal disorganization, {lazy by 
excess of natural riches, and rash and aggresive by temperament. 

Constant civil commotions and frequent mutual disputes are for them 
a normal state and almost a political necessity. Perhaps they are not 
deliberately responsible for this, and these unfruitful and perturbing 
agitations should be attributed, as we have said, to an extreme abun- 
dance of natural riches, which relax the lawj of work, and to the con- 
ditions of climate, that influence the organism; but the fact remains 
that they are very inconvenient and dangerous neighbours, who do not 
know how to circunscribe their uneasy quarrels to their own houses, 
and with whom it is very difficult, even for the most pacific, to live 
in peace. 

An effect and evident demonstration of these anomalous conditions 
which we call morbid, consists in the fact that the archives of the na- 
tional offices of Lima and of La Paz are always full of diplomatic re- 
clamations, of private suits, complaints and protests, from all nations 
of the world, the citizens of which have arrived at those countries 
carrying with them capitals and industry. One of the most cultured 
and pk)werful nations, tired of her irresponsible caprice, has decid- 
ed not to include Bolivia in the family of civilized nations, and has 
definitely cut off all kind of official relations with her. 

It is easy, then, to comprehend the unfortunate situation, full of 
difficulties, that such countries create for their industrious and tran- 
quil neighbours. The most characteristic, and at the same time the 
most ominous, manifestation of this innate unbalancement is the secret 
treaty of alliance against Chile, made by Peru and Bolivia, to which 
we have alluded. 



VII 



The Secret Treaty 

In 1878, the date of this pact of hostility, Chile treated in the most 
cordial and benevolent manner her old question of limits and the 
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bat had arisen from the Tiolatioa of the treaty of 1866.. 
nent of Bolivia had nob even the most remote pretext for 
the proaecubioD of these Degotiationg,and it might have felt 
the deferential and friendly way in which one tioverntnenb 
to find a solabioo, that Chile would in no case employ 
measaree, and wonld even abdicate a part of her rights, 
one before, in favour of peace between the two nationa. 
r^:ard to Peru, among all the nations with whom Chile 
iendly relations and bad been united by ties of brotherly 
I was the Sret, the most favoured, that had been able to 
occasions without limit on oar moral aid, and on the ez- 
l our blood and onr treasare. There had never existed 
ler conntry any divergence; there had never been, nor ever 
ly territorial dispute, the germen of nearly all South Ame- 
ilties; she could never find on the part of Chile any remote 
st her BOvereighty, nor disputes on account of her limits. 
ir independence was hardly yet complete and when as yet 
' felt the strength to consolidate herself, after the colonial 
sent bsr conqueriDg soldiers still tiretl by the titanic 
their own liberty, to combat for the redemption of Peru, 
le shadow of the Chilian staodards, conquered by Chilian 
1 settled by the blood of Chilian soldiers, the independence of 
:oclaimed at Lima,— Jaly 28<>> 1821. 
vyeara had passed since the organic turbulence and inquietude 
9 have spoken, brought Peru and Boll via face to face, armed 
1 to deebroy each other. Tdeauthority of Chile, recognized 
id in all the continent as a tribute due to her laboriousness, 
ty of her internal organization and to the generous and 
on of her diplomacy, was enabled to conciliate the spirits, 
tred of the rivals armed for the fight and bo disarm them. 
Q passed over, bat not for long. Seven years later the disaa- 
ly of Pern famished her neighbour wirth an ocoasion to 
I her domestic affairs, to become master of her destiny and 
ise serve to advance her own ambitions projects. General 
. conqueror of Pero, b^an to oi^anize Ibe Pera-BoUviaa 
<n, in which Peru was trampled upon by her rival. Chile, 
lave taken advantage of this sitnatipn and wonld have been 
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. repaid for her abetentioii by valuable commercial concessioDB, pre- 
ferred to sacrifice her interests in favour of the most elevated and gen- 
eroas principles of American pih'tics [and drew her sword and sent oft 
her army to restore at Gruia^i, Matacana ani Ydngai the independence 
that she had won for Peru in 1821. 

New conflicts arose in 1871 between Peru and Ecuador, fortunately 
resolvefl by the friendly mediation of Chile, thns giving to this part of 
the continent, and especially to Pern, proofs of her decided love of 
peace and of her sincerely fraternal sentiment^. 

Then followed for fretful Pern the conflict with Spain; Chile felt the 
aggression of this power as if it were directed against herself, and 
throwing aside all calcalated motives, .not taking into account the 
friendly relations that nnited her with theaggresive nation; not taking 
into consideration that she was almost withont arms, and listening only 
to the impulses of ker heart, she made common cause with Peru, was 
her ally, sought others for her on the continent, and gave up her 
undefended coast to the bombardment of the enemy's ships. So she 
bore the worst part of tbat war and emerged from the long and onerous 
conflict with broken revenue?, the best of her ports torn to pieces^ 
and with the ill will of a nation with which she had been previously 
nnited by valuable commercial interests. 

The Chilian exchequer had not yet recovered from the spontaneous 
sacrifices that this assistance to Peru had imposed upon it, and the 
large and valuable public edifices burnt and destroyed by the bombard- 
ment of Valparaiso were not yet rebuilt, when Pern signed with Boli- 
via, in the shade, and with the characters of an ambush, the offensive 
treaty against its ever disinterested protector. 

What was the motive of this wounding and tenebrous disloyalty, 
that has only to be shown in order to be condemned by all? A calcula- 
tion as mistaken as mean, which makes the fault a graver one still. At 
the epoch in which the Secret Treaty was contrived, the nitrate industry 
at Tarapaca had acquired a notable development, thanks to Chilian 
work and capital. One of the most obstinate preoccupations of the 
Peruvian Government, revealed in repeated official acts, was to suppress 
all Chilian participation in that industry, in order to effect without 
difficulty the absurd project of the fiscal monoply of the nitrate; it 
was deaired to limit the pRidaciion foraibly in order to arbitrarily 
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impose its price. With thie object ihe laws aod edicts of Jbd. 21>t & 
April 23^ were directed, and the decree of Joly 12tb, of the sai 
jear; ail of these measarea had for their principal object hoatili 
t«wards the valaable ChiliBn intereete radicated in that sooe and t 
readeriog imposible of their fntare developmeDt. 

Bat this plao could not give the reanlte that the GoTernme 
of Pera ao tortaoaslj sought; in as much as Bulivia and Ch 
also prodacen of nitrate did not cooperate in the system to moDo[ 
lise the article^ imposing heavj duties npon its exportation. T 
diplomatic 'repreaentetiouB that with this object were made to t 
Cabinets of Santiago and of La Paz, to countries also interested in t 
production of nitrate, did not meet with a fafoarable reception: Cbi 
as was natural, could not accept an insinnation that wonid sterilize L 
iodnstry and the capitals employed in it, and, moreover it was a coi 
plete D^ation of tbe liberal economical principals that formed the bai 
of ber fiscal organtiation; Bolivia on her part conld not second bi 
Fenivian intention, because she was impeded by the Treaty with Chi 
of 1866, then in force, and according to which the export dnties of 
minerals extracted in the territory between parallels 2S°and 25°, had 
be Rsed by mutual agreement of the two nations. 

To stiranlste Bolivia to break up the obstacle of that Treaty, i 
feriog; should this event take place; tbe assistance of an apparani 
powerful ally to put her in exclusive possession of tbe nitrate-prodi 
ing zone; and after this being arrange with her the realization of I: 
crooked SscbI plan, which was insisted upon with rare persiatenc 
snob were the motives of the secret pact of 1873. 

They are not, then, completely mistaken who say that the Paci 
War was a mercantile affair, a matter of ten etntt: Pern being the owe 
in the greater part, of guano and nitrate, the two principal manni 
required by Europe for the fertilization and increase of tbe prodactio 
of its soil, wished to effect a monopoly and impose a price on the farmc 
of the old world, without taking notice of the balance existent betwe 
Europe end America, of supply and demand; tbe one aa mannfactnn 
and the others being producers of raw material, by necessity tbe latl 
must be affected by a rise in price imposed upon the former in its pi 
dactioQS, since in the mntaal common law of nations, there are no pi 
tial damages or profits. 
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In this waj, in the coafiict abont to be decided bj arms, a great 
qaeation bf nniverBal ioterefit waa inrolved, an economical problem 
that touched the base of the conditions of.anbflistence of a great part of 
the world ; a problem to wich Perd and Ohile presented diverse BolatioDs 
and raised opposing flags; the former that of sterile and oppreeive mo- 
Qopolj, the latter that of free and nnrestricted prodnotion, that did not 
wish to increase the cost of agrionltoral produce in Europe, in order not 
to increase the price of manafactared articles in America. 

It certainly was not these oonsiderabions that decided the conduct 
of Gliile in presence of the provocations of Bolivia and Pard, espeoia- 
llty as it bad not even any knowledge of the secret creat; made between 
them. Bat that was the germ and the pretest, soaght and acted npon 
bj Pern in the Pacific struggle. 



VIII 
The Lavalle Mission 



In the early dajs of January of 1879, a3 the inu-actable and provo- 
cative attitade of Bolivia induced the Fear of a violent refusal to comply 
with the just demands of Chile regarding compliance with the Treaty 
of 1871, our Government sent iastraobiona to our Plenipotentiary at 
la, Ur, Joaquin Uoioi, to politely communicate to the Peruvian 
'ernment all the antecedents of the question and an account of ita 
lal state, showing the Deoessity imposed upon Chile to recur to all 
ins in its power, not omitting an appeal to arms, to ensare its rights 
inst farther attack, 

'he object of this communication wdito give a proof of deference to 
ation, up to that time our friend and ally; and to politely ascertain, 
he most elementary prudence required, what would be the attitude 
i'era in the event, of which there appeared to be no escape, of a 
with Bolivia. Giving our representative evasive replies, tending to 
iquillize, though evidently in contradiction with facts, that Govern- 
it despatched a spjcial mission to Sintiago, at the head of which 
Mr. Antonio Livalie, with the apparent object of bringing about a 
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>mpromi8e, but with the real object of gaiaing time to oon- 
reparatiODs for war, in which Pera was already engaged, 
irrival of Ur. Lavalie at Santiago, early in Uarchj all media- 
9n Chile and Bolivia wag useless. The coast had beea ocon- 
r forces, and though this conld not be looked apon, strictlf, 
on of war, bat rather ae aa indiepensable proteotion of our 
itryiuen, violently outraged, the indispensable cosdibioa for 
r troops, which was the fulfilmeat of the pact of 1674, or 
be revocation of the Bolivian law taxing the nitrate export- 

Ohilian Company, oonld not be offered or eseoubed by 
e. Our OoTeriiment, notwithatianding, thought it necessary 

expresBioQ of the Peravian OoTerameut'e intentions, which 
X)mmnnicated by its representative; and, after giving him a 
rome, iniciated a series of oonferences, the sterility of which 
' have been foreseen. 

alle brought in his portfolio a literal copy of the Secret 
iVBS afterwards proved;and among the ingtmctions be receiv- 
I government, precisely on his arrival in Chile, is the follow- 
[ It is very probable that the Government of Chile, through 
ir for Foreign Affairs, may ask yon if a secret treaty of 
ween Peru and Bolivia really exists; and it is almost certain 
8 case that treaty will be oonsidered as a grave obatacle to 
on offered by our Government. You should manifest verbal- 
an observation is made, that in reality a treaty exists, but 
I know, it is the essential condition of our mediation, Pern 
IV be obliged to comply with it, and will be, on the contrary, 
to facilitate measures tending to lead to a just and decorona 
it between Chile and Bolivia.! (Private note from the Mi- 
'oreign Affairs of Peru, Ur. Mannel Irigoyen, to Mr. Jos^ 
■avalle, dated March 5^^ 1879.) Finally Mr. Lavalie, mem- 
Peruvian Congress and President of the parliamentary com- 

foreign affair*, could not be ignorant of the existence of the 
onsaed and approved by the Congress of 1873. These ante- 
iw ua to appreciate the conduct observed by that diplomatist 
ring out of bis missio^^^.^ 

tely at the first conference that onr Minister for Foreign 
. with Mr. Lavalie, he inquired of him respecting the exis- 
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tence of the Secret Treaty, regarding which oar Goyemment already 
had precise notices from diyerse sonrcee, and of which public opinion 
preoccupied itself without reticence, it being ostensibly confirmed by 
the extensive bellic preparations made by Peru and by her undisguised 
attitude as the ally of Bolivia. Mr. Lavalle gave a reply, which, a few 
days afterwards, at the request of our Minister for Foreign Affairs, he 
confirmed in writing, in the following terms: 

cAt the first conference that the undersigned had the honour of hold- 
ing with His Excel, the Minister fort Foreign Affairs, on the 11^^ inst. 
and towards its conclusion, His Ex. inquired what truth there was about 
the existence of a secret treaty of alliance between Peru and Bolivia, 
supposed to have existed since 1873 and of the existence of which His 
Ex. had notices, though not sufficiently positive. His Ex. going on to 
indicate some based reasons that made him doubt the existence of any 
such treaty. 

The undersigned answered His Ex. that he had no knowledge of any 
similar treaty; that he doubted its existence, since it was supposed to have 
been approved by the Congress of Peru in 1873, which year did not 
correspond with the assembly of the Peruvian Congress, whose sessions 
were held on alternate years until the constitutional reform, realized in 
the last period of legislative sesions, in 1878; that it had certainly not 
been approved in the sessions of 1874-6-8, in all of which years the un- 
dersigned had had the honour to preside the diplomatic commissions 
of the Congress; that nevertheless since his arrival in Chile the under- 
signed had heard various characteristic persons speak of the existence 
of such a treaty and he had already applied to his Government for 
information on the particular, which on its arrival he would hasten 
to communicate to his Excellency ». 

This note is dated March 25^^ and if we bear in mind that Mr. Iri- 
goyen's note to Mr. Lavalle was dated the 5^^ of the same month, leav- 
ing more than a sufficient time for it to arrive and be in Mr. Lavalle's 
hands, and moreover Mr. Irigoyen had said to him respecting the trea- 
ty €t?Mt as you kmw^ etc, the duplicity of the Peruvian diplomat will 
therefore be apparant. ^ 

With respect to the attitad assumecT by PerA, her preparations were 
of the most war-like nature, her army and nnvy were trained and en- 



arged in a most extraordinary maDner; Mr. Lavalle explaioiDg this as 
^e aimple precaation of a neutral, and as a necessary defence against 
ler territory being invaded by the Bolivian army, as it had previously 
Ken, on several occasions, even daring internal commotions (vulgarly 
lalled revolntions). 

Sach an explanation vas very far from.3atisfactory. The ignorance of 
he Peravian Envoy with regard to the moat important acts of hia 
rovernment, such as the secret treaty; not even knowing that the 
Congress of his country had assembled in 1873 and in the sessions of 
^pril 22*11 of that year had approved that pact; this together with hia 
vasive answers and sappositiona with regard to the openly hostile atti- 
udeof his conatry, showed 'to what a degree his inatrncbions were 
leficient, his sincerity doobtful and hia action inefficient. 

Onr Government then repexted, with greater urgency, the instrnc- 
iona already given to our Minister in Peru, in order that he bight 
lirectly solicit from the Cabinet of Lima the explications that the Pe- 
uvian Envoy in Santiago conld not, or would not, give. It was neces- 
ary to dedne a situation so uncertain and filled with dangers, especially 
ks onr government had repeatedly received official oonfirniBtion of the 
acts that caused the alarm; the certainty of the existence of the Secret 
["reaty, the formidable war footing on which Peru was hurriedly placing 
lerself and the assistence in arms and troops continnally given to Boli- 
via, whose army used Peruvian territory, as though it were its own, 
:or it warlike preparations. 

After many stubborn and slippery subterfuges, made to gain time, the 
Peruvian Government began to understand that its doubtful position 
:ould no longer be carried on, and declared that it coald not remain 
lentral in the struggle, because it was united to Bolivia by a treaty of 
illiance, signed on Feb. 6.*^ 1873. This offensive declaration was made 
M Chile by the same Plenipotentiary Envoy who had sent to Chile as a 
pacific mediator I 

On March SI.t'> Mr. Lavalle drew out from his portfolio a complete 
3opy of the Secret Treaty, the existence of which he had previonsly 
lenied, and read it to our Minister for Foreign Affairs, though he still 
refased to give a copy of it. 

It was thus proved by documentary evidence that the apparent me- 



IB a hidden eaeraj, Biace bIx years before; that it wus he vho 
ested to Bolivia the idea of the odiouB complot, end who, as 
:l; Bfter\f'ards proved had tried to attract into the amboBcade 
ition and Deighboar of oura with whom we were then ardently 
g au old qneati'on of boandary that we endeavonred to resolve 
ly indicated by cordiality and joatice, — by arbitration, 
reachery profoundly wounded pablic opinion in Chile and, as 
ral, aroused an energetic sentiment of indignation. In was not 
o remain at peace with a nation that attacked us in the dark, 
e enemies for ub on all sides, that went abont offering herself 
aasly as an ally to any and all who were disposed to fight 
B, and who employed in this labonr, as persistant as inexplio- 
loral and canning proceedings condemned by anireraal hono- 

seqnenceof this, on April S^^.the Peruvian Envoy was inform- 
reletions between the two countries were broken off, and from 
lent Chile was at war with Fern and Bolivia. 



The action of the Chilian Minister at Lima 

nplete the relation of the antecedents of this war, which we 
!)racted from the best antbortsed official documents, in some 
rodncing them literally, — and before arriving at the Treaties 
4 that pat an end to it, it is convenient to bear in mind the 
ken by our Minister at Lima, Mr. Joaquin Godoi, simults- 
rith the dilatory mission with which the Peruvian Govern- 
.i^ed Mr. Lavalle. 

have already stated, when the repeated violations of the 
' 1871 comraitted by Bolivia, and the complete sterility of 
nations cleariy shuw.'d that Chile would be obliged to make 
apeoted by force, Mr. Godoi wjs enchained to lay before the 

Cabinet a clear accoant of what ivis going on. The Govern- 
Lima w^ thus enabled to appreciate the origen and serioita 
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leqaences of the obslioate negation oF Iia Paz to a)l the concilia- 
propcaitionsoFoar GoTernmeot, and wa8 dal; iDformed of the 
of spoliation and TJolence witti which the; were answered, the 
la Cabinet knew thub Chile opportunely, even after its citizens were 
idered, wjald propose the arbitration iodicated in the pact of 
1. NotwIthHbandtng it ooaid not find, then when there was the 
of occasions for mediation, a single word, or anj means of evert- 
the conflict which it had the means of everting, as It well koew 
. Bolivian action was instigated especially by the secret treaty exist- 
betw^n them. 

nr Mloister at Lima having commnnicated, on March 14^, that 
Bolivian Eovoy bad informed the Diplomatic Corps there reaideot 
. his cenntry was at war with Chile, our Minister WdB directed to 
lin a declaration of n<;Qtrality. Mr. Oodoi in meaanred terms took 
ii with this object, lasiog his natural demand on facts the notority 
riiicli left no posible excnae to the Peruvian Government; such 
e among olher^i, the exIsteDce of the Secret Trenty, the truth of 
oh was now no secret; the excessive warlike preparablona of Pern; 
supplies of arrni bdI of ammunition sent to Bolivia by Pern; the 
%saive and insolent articlea published by the entire Peruvian 
8, not exclnding or;rana ofawdll know offiuiiil chnracter, &II of 
sh advocated a w<tr with Chile and an alliance with Bulivia; tfae 
innal aud tiiraultonf public meetinga at which our country was 
aly insulted, the leaders of which after assuring the Bolivian Le- 
on of their sympathy and aid, marched to the Government palace 
ellver to the Prei^tdent resolutions in favour of war with Chile, 
ch proceedings the PreaidenL accepted and atimnlated. 
'he note in wiiicb, on these basea, Mr. Godoi aaked for a frank de- 
ation of the attitude that Pern would aaanme in the conflict be- 
en Chile and Bolivia, wna dated March 17^. The answer given by 
Lima Government, at flrat verbally, afterwards In writing, far from 
ipatiog, con firraed onr grave motive for distmat, or Ti'tber confirm- 
inr certainty in the hostile resolution of Pern, 
[r. Godoi in a corarannication to our Minister for Foreign affairs, 
id March 22"<>, states that he had received, from the President of 
D, the following BUbwer to his request for an explicit declaration 



of Deatralibj: tHis Gicel. aBsared me that it Wds not poeatble for him 
c to formnUte ia precise terms the decisioQ that he woold have to 
f make, for if peraoDall; he wished to maiDtain an ioalterable peace 
c between Peru and Chile, he was obliged as obief of the Slate, to pre* 
t fer the aspirations of hia coaotry to bia own desires; that his Go- 
c TeromeDt, previoDsly anited to Boliria by a secret treaty of ofiFensiTe 
« and defeoaive alliance, would he compelled to make common came 
« with that country, nnlesa friendly relations were reestablished be- 
c tween Bolivia aad Chile, or unless tbe Gongrees of Pern, which' 
«|Would shortly be convoked for special sessions, should authorise non 
« compliance with the Treaty. That in all cases it was necessary to be 
( prepared for fatare events, which intention explained the war pre- 

< parations. 

cAt this point he sought to conceal from me that orders had been 
€ issued tor the purchase of ironclads in Europe; but when I spoke to 
' « him directly on the matter, giving names and dates, he allowed my 
c assertion to pass without contradiction. Ia conclnsion, he told me 
« that no decision would be taken by his Oovernment until after the 
( results of the mission entrusted to Mr. Lavalle were known, and till 
c after the country had baeu consulted throngh the representatives 
c united in Congress; and therefore a deSaite auswer to my comnni- 
€ cations of the 17*'' inst. oonld only be given by the Peruvian Envoy 

< at Santiago to our Governmeut, and that in this sense it should be 
c answered on the next day by the Uiuister for Foreign Affairs, Ur, 

< Irigdyen. 

And on the following day the Minister for Foreign Affairs, answer- 
ed Mr. Godoi'a note its followj: cHis Excel, the Chief of State, tu 
€ whom I have given an acoouut of your coramunioation, requests me 

< to inform you that Peru having despatched a Special Mission to 
• Chile, specially intended to come to an understanding with the Qta- 
c vernmeot of Tour Excel, on all the incidents that have takdu place, 
a or that in future may occur on the Bolivian noast, and of the situa- 
« tion in gdoeral, of which the Saatiag) Cabinet his not yet given 
c him information, t,be Plenipotentiary who is charged with that mis- 
c sion will receive couvenient instructions respecting the points yon 

< allude to in the communication referred to.» 



a pretension to indefiaitelf delaj, in Santiago, a reply that the 
m GoTemmeut conld, and ought to, have given at once to ocr 
ntative at Lima, waa inaoceptable. The Lavalle misBion, eim- 
nciliatory, according to the terms of ita credentials, had no 
to be; it was ineffective and extemporaiy as regards lbs principal 

and abeolntelf inadeqnate as regards the qnestion of the neatra- 

Pern. 

leqaently Mr. Qodoi insisted npon the point that it y/aa at Lima, 

tat Santiago, that motion regarding the attitude of Pern should 

led on till it obtained a catagoricat reply. To delay this decia* 

and to employ the time in preparation for a war Wds to increase 

iDse already received in the official conHrmabion of the • Secret 

lepeated request of onr ambassador obtained the result that he 
micated to the Minister for Foreign Affairs, dated March 26''':'— 
L respect to the declaration of neutrality, I am informed by the 
Ident and also by the Minister that it is a step that will not be 
1 by the Government, if the Pernvian Congress, recently [con- 
d for April ,24^ does not resolve upon it. Therefore the in- 
on exists of prolonging the indecision until Oongress thinks 
er to decide for neutrality or war.> 

living been informed that theVarlike preparations are not made 
the special object of hostilities it baa I also] been manifested 
there is a decided resolution not to suspend them. Useless in 
respect has been the assurances I have given, showing docn- 
A received from my Government, to prove the fact that if Pern 
kins neutral she has nothing to fear from the attitude of Chile, ud- 
iny conditions.* 

le resistence to pronounce for peace or for war, the refusal to 
- me the Treaty of Alliance, even privately, the resolution not 
spend the warlike preparations, and specially ths activity with 
:h they are carried on, are facta that we must not fail to take 
serious consideratioD.* 

ihe telegraphic receipt of the moat important part of this note, 
)doi Was ordered to prepare a communication, again showing our 
lint's, and the nnjastifiable refusal to reply to them. By each one 
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ol (ha acts t^H ^t* mtavt far tkm reckmitioM, and Datanll; by 
. Ptfa isade henelf onr decUred 
I uyt^ xhai CfaiSe cousidered Pera 
E >v a n^BBK for m'pusport; this note 
iv ^e ^toaeuMHS m I_aa aa farther notice from 

-v^: 9BB -.I. tai m. agrl i^ Xr. Godoi presented the 
as '.' <.<vi3^daj he received his 



^rr ■- -i; -- .■ ^■jr-. iina ji" •-■J « an lail^eo-ieat Slate, 
_t: .^^. !i * 3c-j.','Jaii-.'un'''Ci;"a. bascraracrapoloosly re«- 

-iT s ■>" -•-i'"* *s -w Sii~^ w .7 tj liaro li« own ri^ta 
:J;jif ;.K> !.■».■'» j>.'e»ed ia:K purpuw ia Ittr fofeigu policy 
.-i-.-.s .Jjv S1U JOS ■.■atriwl 6 jui w\;ii honoarable care and 

I iou« ^b'JHG"-'t» Otiilu hiA bwn dispoeed, before the ad ns- 
^•^x-m-^ujic » tiiiB, 'j.' 7rupkM>t ud novept aHxtnition, aa iba 
tnA«t :\)n«i M 4.-rt.« ji «itisfi.*>rT joInUoDS. Inspired with 
,'M:t-'5«u:u '*''-^ ftsrfaeil hi>Dua»b(Ut7 the rriendehip of all 
>,rtt A.-Kt •iwtiii^'uii w:bh Rii^Loasscmpulositj with coo- 
^r«....-ua, i^« tu ij'i^ iiutt((iBe ht>rielf, aa a dncen frien-i of 
•..ut.s tiviu viM Mi ctt'it^iuesof w^r, eafeinthetraoqaillity 

IvM :>m; ihil m ii ni^ui be to see her friendship with nationa, 
«h4 ^.ti jiiATifU LtvDfiiM and disasten, broken, ui the present 
<jv'; Vs.'oeuL'i^ ti> ii«Mtd(e. 3be ooald not consent that, against 
lu v-n»t» aud p«fh«peeT«a agaioM her rerj exiatenoe, therv 
tx- lu t:t« ttttM<Mti%Na«l nations <rf South America a acan- 
'uti't ^■j: (Hitvto faith <Md «■ ahaolata and pioTocftlin diaa- 
r tus>«i fdwU»tv»ut duuM of Borality and hooestj. 
t t^-4 Mnw» IVu a»d Bo^ria had been catcfaliy hidden 
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se, — KB Mr. Lavalle declared to oar GoTerDmeat, and 
of Pera repeated to Mr. Qodoi, — one of its articlea 
r. And yet, while it was kept from the kaonledge of 
led aboat aod adherents to it were aonght among the 
other nations, and specially amongat those whom it 
e likely to fight against as; amongst those who, on the 
DO immediate interests or part in the affairs of the Pa- 

tiols of the Secret Treaty, Pern and Bolivia united to 
;ee the integrity of their respective territories; Art. 2°<l 
8 in which the alliance shonld be made effeotive; in 
recf^nising both contracting parties that every legi- 
lliance shonid be based npon jostice, there he estab- 
of them, respectively, the right to decide if the offense 
e other were comprised among those inclnded in the 
• and after determining in the following Articles the 
the allies should observe as soon as a eatusJaikrU was 
Article when on: 

loy by preference, in as mncb as may be possible, all 
ciliation to avoid an outbreak, or to terminate war, 
a out, considering as preferent arbitration by a third 

ccept from any nation or Qovernment, a protectorate 
.bat might lessen its independence or sovereignty, and 
make over in favour of any mttion, any part of its 
tpting in ttie case of a better demarcation of its boun- 

^ any treaty of limits or of other territorial arrange- 
I the knowledge of the other contracting party.> 
n the third article gives facility to tbetwo nations to 
the declaration of the eatut/xderis. Yet even if the 
been compalsory, Che Pemvian Government was free 
m from the moment in which Bolivia refused reooorse 
n imposed in the eight artiole of the same treaty, and 
n the Treaty of 1874 with Chile, 
tb article obliged the contracting nations not to cede 
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or make away any part of their territory, except in the case of a better 
frontier arrangement, which was precisely the case existing between 
Chile and Bolivia, and therefore that in which the action of these Be- 
pnblics could develop themselves with absolate prescindence of Peru. 
It is trae that the following clause, as if to impede Bolivia from treat- 
ing freely with Chile, and to cohibit the right of Chile to treat freely 
with Bolivia, adds, that the latter cannot c conclude treaties of limits 
c or other territorial arrangements without previous knowledge of the 
€ other contracting party. » 

But it is unnecessary to continue in the analysis of this international 
ambush. Its antecedents and the manner in which it was understood 
and carried into effect by Peru are sufficient to render evident at the 
same time the duplicity and want of reason of that country. Moreover 
it is new a fact perfectly well established that the pertinacity with 
which Bolivia provoked the war was induced, not only by the security 
that the alliance with Peru gave her, but also by the immediate insti- 
gation of that country. Already in June 1879, upon inaugurating the 
sessions of Congress, the President of Chile was in a position to state, 
with reason, in his Message: <We have good reasons for believing 
«c that the Peruvian Legation at La Paz, was not exempt from partici- 
c pation in the violent and nonconformable attitude assumed by the 
c Government of Bolivia in the question with Chile.» 

The same serious document immediately afterwards adds, after 
showing the attitude of the Government of Peru, during the diplomatic 
steps taken by the Plenipotentiaries Messrs, Godoi and Lavalle, of 
which we have given a sketch: — cTo the request of our Ambassador 
c at Lima, asking for a declaration t)f neutrality, the Government of 
c Peru replied, that on account of being united with Bolivia by a secret 
c treaty of alliance, it could not decide that point without having pre- 
€ viously consulted the Congress which for that object was convoked 
« for April 24*1*. > 

c The Government of Peru, according to the Secret Treaty, the copy 
c of which was communicated to us by its Envoy, did not require the 
€ decision of Congress to declare if the casus foederis had or had not 
« arrived; it could decide the matter itself, as it afterwards did. We 



angwer received as an evasive oae, the object of 
time to complete the preparutioDS for war.* 
ira placed as in the paiofnl dilemma of dectaring 
:r al liberty, when her preparations were concluded, 
DSt as. I ehoald have considered myaelf as nnfaith- 
ired datiea of my office, if I had hesitated to ask 
s a constitDlional anthorisatioa to declare war 
ent that, while it was represented at Santiago by 
« and friendship, would permit Bolivia to carry 
arBoa and warlike stores, and herself made prepa< 
it coald only be explained by intentions hostile 

ed, Chile directed her hostilities against the orga- 
illigerente, and againab the means that might aug- 
of aggression. And in the coarse of these hostile 
ght of the respect doe to the property and interests 
Lo avoid all damage to them that was not actaally 
ordial object of the war. 

Foreign affairs coald then state in his Report to 
— <In our territory no measnrea of hostility have 
Id harm the Bolivians or Pernvians resident among 
: same liberty that was theirs before the war, and 
I interests are not in the slightest danger. Not 
>eea compelled to leave the coaotry and Dothing 
r one of tliem that might reader their living here 

I state this fact with grateful aatisfecbion, becanse 
lat oar country b&s acquired a grade of moral cul- 
lay be justly proud.* 

' Peru and of Bolivia, on the contrary, were very 
on of the humane and just spirit of Chile. Instead 
aed forces sgaiDst onr armies, they Eought unde- 
iful workmen, whom bbey surprised at their hearths 
hem suffer the weight of unnecessary cruelties. 
the declaration of w<ir, the Government of Bolivia 
eating the valuable mineral property of Corocoro, 
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wlontEiDg to CbilJAD citizeDs; ahe persecDte^, Ibe Uboni 
Daoilj Bod Fotd tbeir property in order lo dedicate the ] 
mrchaae of elements of war. A few days afterwurds ao 
irdering the seqneslnlioa of all pmpertj beloogiog t 
ame to be lold and Uie prooeeda fpren over lo tbe nat 
1/ thU same decree waa ordered the expulsion of all CI 
□ tbe vast territory of Bolivia, giving tbem tbe term 
rhicb to leave a conntry aa extensive as poor in means 
b is easy to aoderetand the indescribable aacriGcea th 
rith thip edict imposed upon our fel'ow conntrymra. 

Pern followed the same path. Tbe expulsion of all Chi 
amilies was ordered; to pan her fro&tier in the term 
nd even this term, slight as it was, waa considerably re 
larts, by tJie inferior authorities. For example, at Are: 
ian conani who resided there, and nnmerons families 
rere only given 48 hours to leave the country. 

At Huanillos the term was reduced to three hours o 
ras well known that there was no veasel in the port U 
'rem this cause they were obliged to undertuke a pnii 
bree days tbroogh the arid desert to Tocopills, withon 
ny kind. There were 400 persona in all. They wonid 
II perished in the desert, but that the Chilian militar 
rell knowing the inevitible death, that awaited them, seul 
nd to carry ihem foodand water. 

At Lima and Callao all Chiliaua, that from illness or 
ot get awdy in the short term accorded them, were ca 

At Iquique the terra of expulsion was two hours. The 
f lubourers, attracted there by the nitrate works, rendei 
rith the edict impTactical, and bnt for the benevolent 
a^iatunce given by Eoglish and North American men a 
he hay, that hastened to collect buodreda of these unfor 
be moat paiufol scenes would have been presented. 

Aa is well known, this war, though it impoaed upon i 
acrificee in blood and treasure, wus a series of unintern 
or Chile. 



The Treaty of Ancon 

(Oct. sot"", 1888) 

le dutractioD of ihe armies of the alliaace, a.t the battle of 
ij 26^. 1880; the central provinoea of Peru were iavadod b; 
I and the capital ooonpied; the remaios of the Bolivian arm; 
the remote table-laode, in a raerel/ defeasive and etrictty 
titade taking no care to defend their former ally; the honr 
ifhioh Pern Lad inevitably to accept the ill-fortnne thjt she 
f songht; to submit to the law of the conquered and endeav- 
;0|late & peace. 

arneetly desired peaee, anxioua to return to home labonra, 
I been for Bach a long time and so bloodily perturbed. And 
Bnergy tbab nhe had shown in redncing the enemy to a neoes- 
licittng peace, was now employed in giving, even at the cost 
irifioes, the meana of making it in a firm and authorised man- 
prolonged and laborions task, the details of which we have 
tj for Btatiog, constantly rendered diffionlt and obstructed, 
le internal dissension of r<)Volutionary military leaders, from 
n oonld not free herself, even in the midst of her great na- 
ifltere, and which inped»l the orgmizatioo of a seriona 6ov- 
rith whom we could treat; now from hopes, speedily van- 
powerfnl foreign intervention, that would render null the 
,he conqnerere, terminated at last, on Out. 20*'*, 1883, by the 
of the Treaty of Ancon. 

otober 1880, in tha conferences celebrated, by the Plenipo- 
of Ohile, of Pern anil of Bolivia, to diacuas an arrangement, 
seooe of the Aoibasaadora of the United States for these three 
n board of the \J. S. man of war L^oawana, at anchor in the 
■icM, Chile had formulated conditions for a Treaty of Peace. 
e absolute and inconditional cession oF the province of Ta> 
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2"i Paymeot of an iDdemDificBbion of Iweotj millioD 
a a fixed term, the proviooeB of Arica and Tacna to b 
IB security for the debt. 

The same oonditiona, mth eWgH variatiooB of deti 
iffect the two principal poiots, were maintaiiied od t 
lioQS OD which, either directly with the more or lea 
rernments of Pera, or indirectly, with neatral medii 
nvited to diBcass terma of peace. 

The negotiations of Arica having proved a failnre, 
H>mpel]ed to make new and serioaH sacriScea in the ca 
ihe wa§, with juatice, in a position, after the dec 
;7borrillo8, San Jobd and Miraflorcs, to modify and in 
'ions that she thoDght equitable before this last onero 

They were really modified, for the benefit of Pern; 
j6i from the idemnity in specie of twenty mil 
[t 20.000,000) and other demands thst did not appe 
^hat were not timely after the later evente, thongh sh 
two cardinal bases: absolute cession of Tarapaci ai 
now more solid than ever before — of possessing the t«i 
ixii Arica, that was considered indispeasable after th 
larBpocUl, for the security of the new frontier. 

The following is a translation of the Treaty of Ano 



rnSATT OF FB1.0E AND FUISKDSUIP BKTWEER TH 
CHILE AMD PERU 

The Repablio of Chile on the one part, and the Re[ 
the other, wishing to reestablish friendly relations I 
nations, have determined to celebrate a treaty of Peac 
wd, with this object have named and appointed their 
namely; 

His Excelienoy the President of Chile appoints Mr. 
and this Excellency the President of Pern, appoints B 
Lavalle, Minister for Foreign Affairs and Mr. Mariano 

The above mentioned, after having shown their 
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md findiDg them in due and correct form, have agreed on 
ng articles: 

; ] A Belatioas of Peace and Friendship are reestablished 
e Bepablicfl of Cbile and Peru. 

^ The Republic of Peru cedes to the Republic of Chile, 
and Dncondifcionall; the territory of the coast provtaoe of 
:he limits of nhich are; on the north the valley and river of 
, on the south the valley and river of Loa, on the east the 
f Bolivia and on the west the Pacific Ocean. 
^ The territory of the provinces of Tacna and Arica, limited 
ih by the river Sama, from its origen in the Andea, conter- 
th Bolivia, to its month, where it flows into the Pacific 
the Bonth by the valley and river of Camarones, on the east 
lablic of Bolivia and on the west by the Pacific Ocean, shall 
the possession of Ohile, sobject to the laws and authorities 
iring the term of ten years, to be coanted from the date of 
tion of the present Treaty of Peace, This term having expired 
3 shall decide by popular votation, if the territory of these pro- 
II remain definitely under the dominion and sovereignty of 
they shall continue forming part of the territory of Pern, 
e two countries in whose favour the provinces of Tacna and 
I be annexed, shall pay to the other ten millions of dollars 
000) Ohilian silver money or Pernvian toUs, of equal percent- 
silver and also of equal weight as the former. 
ikl protocol, which shall be considered as an integral partof 
t Treaty, shall eetablisb the form in which the plebiscite 
place, and the terms and conditions in which the ten lOiillion 
.11 be paid, by the nation that remains in possession of the 
if Tacna and Arica. 

lb Iq conformity with the disposition of the Supreme Decree 
)i 1883, by which the Gkivernment of Ohile anthorised the 
litlion tons of guano, the net product of this anbstance, after 
all expenses, as referred to in Art. 13.'-^ of that decree, shall 
1 in equal parts between the Government of Ohile and the 
I Pern, whose titles of credit appear to be based on the se- 
piaoo. 



w 
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On the t«rmiaation of the sale of the million tone, referre 
anterior clanse, the Oovcrnment of Ohile will continae de 
the creditora of Pern the fifty per cent of the net proceed 
Bold, BB establiahed in Art. 13.">, until the debt ia totally ] 
gnano depoeita inactaal working are exhausted. 

The prodnot of the deposits that may be disoorered in thi 
Uie tertitoriea ceded to Chile, belong exclnBively to the Ohilii 
ment. 

Art. hS^ If deposits of gaano be discovered in the terri 
remain under the dominion of Peru, in order to avoid com] 
the sale of this suhatance, both Governmenta, of common bc( 
previously dttermiue the propwtiona and conditione under \ 
of ibem shall dispose of this manure. 

The stipulation made in the preceding clause shall also r 
eziateuce of gnano already discovered, that may remain 
Iglande, at the epoch of the delivery of these islands to Pet 
formity with Art. 9.t>> of the present Treaty. 

Abt. 6>'> The creditoa of Peru to whom are conceded t1 
tages referred to in Art. i^, shall submit, for the qnalificatii 
titles and for ether procedings, to the reglamentation estal 
the Supreme decree of Feb. 9<ii 1882. 

Abt, 8>i> The obligation that the Government of Ohile i 
Art. 4.^ of delivering fifty per oent of the net product of go: 
deposits actually working, shall subsist, if this extraction tak« 
conformity with the existing contract baaed upon the sale o 
liou tons, or if it be effeoted in virtue of another contract, fc 
cInaivB account of the Qovernment of Ohile. 

AitT. 8.^ Except in virtue of the declarations specified i 
ceding Articles and of the obligations that the Government of 
spoutaueouily accepted in the Supreme Decree of March ' 
that regulates the nitrate property of Tarapaoa, the aforesaid 
ment of Chile will recognised no oreditsofany class that 
new territories acquired by the present Treaty, whatever mt 
nature and antecedents. 

... Abt, d.*t> The Lobos Islands will continue to be adminiBte 
Oovernmeut of Chile until the existing guano deposits have 



1 tons of gaano, u stipnlated ia Art, 4.tl> aodjArt. 7.^. When 
1 tons have beea extracted the islands aiiftll be returned to 

)ti> The Goremment of Ohile deolares that there ehall be 

'em, from the daj that the present Treat; ehall be ratified 

itntioBally ezoha&ged, the fifty per cent oorrespondiDg to 

blio from the product of gnano from Lobos Islands. 

tth While DO special treatj is made, the mercantile relationi 

le two coantriea shall eubeint in the same state that they 

e April 5t>> 1879. 

i^ The indemnity owing by Pern to Chilians who hare inf- 

lages on account of the war, rhall be determined by a tribn- 

ito«tioii, or by an international mixed commissiou, immedia- 

ihe ntificatioD of the prebent Treaty, in the form eetablished 

iTentions recently agreed npon between Chile and tha Goy- 

)f Kngland, France and Italy. 

}th The oontracting govemmenta recognise and accept the 

all admrnistratiTe acta and jadioial aentenoes made and pae- 

the occupation of Peru, derived from martial law exercised 
remment of Chile, 
[th The present treaty shall be ratified and the ratifications 

in the city of Lima aa soon as possible, within a maximum 

ine hundred and sixty days, counting from this date. 

' of which the respective Plenipotentiaries have signed it 

it with their private seals. 

t Lima the twentieth of October of the year of our Lord one 

sight bnndred and eighty three. 

(Signed). — JoviMoNovoi— J. A. Lavilli 
Mabiabo Castbo ZaldItab 

le of the conditions of Art. 14'1> of this Treaty, the ratifica- 
excfaaoged at Lima, on May 8tl> 1884. 



The Treaty of Truce wHh Bolivia 

The negc^iatioiu for peace witb Bolivui lingered, even afte 
Treat; of Peace wiUi Pern wu ratified, in apite of the f«ct that 
were commeDced with aoticipatioD and thongb peace really ei 
practically, from the attitnde asaumed bj Bolivia after her defe 
TacBB, 

Sundry caases determined this delay, that Chile strove to ibo 

The first Bolivian negotiations imposed as a tine qua nm that ( 
■honid treat aimnltaneoDBly with both Repnblics, which at the 
was not opportune, nor even posuble, as Pera was then in a sta 
KBKrchical revolation that, aa we have already stated, left no gov 
meut nor anthoriHed repreaentatire with whom a treaty conld be a 

On a later occasion, Bolivia tried to impose aa an absolute coi 
tioti, that Chile should reooguise as constilatianal Preeident of I 
and enter into treaty with him, to the exotusion of all others, one ol 
revolutionary leaders that had risen, and precisely the one that 
leiis probabilities of being accepted by his fellow-oonntrymea, at 
same time that he obstinately refused to ac>»pt terms of peace. C 
endeavoured, in vain, to prove that a treaty concludei in similar i 
ditions would be of no permaneut effect, and would not receive pop 
sanction; itt the same time showing Bolivia the iuconvenience of i 
ing her foiiuoes wilb the risky Inck of a leader who had no ser 
posiiiou or preetigo in Peru. But the Bulivian negotiators were 
tinate and the negotiations failed. 

At IcUt, after several efforts, and when the Treaty of Ancon pn 
to Bolivia iLmt her former ally took no notice of her, and that tbel 
had come to shake ofT hersalky iuactivity, she resolved to send to C 
a special mieaioa composed of Mr. Baliiario Silinas and Mr. Belisi 
B:>eto. Tiie conferences of tbetie commissioners with our Minister 
Foreign Aff:iirs commenced on Dec. 7"" 1883. 

Tlie Boliviaa Plenipotentiaries demanded that the territories of 1 
na and AriCL should be mide c"" '" them in compensation for 
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evindicated by Chile. Onr diplomats could bave obeerv- 

territorial indemaity was probably more valaable than 
ia had lost, it ignored a long war, and nalified the vicCo- 
iRoes of Obile; but they limited themselves to observe, 
.bat Ohile not being the owoer of these territories, ooald 
I to athird party. As the Bolivian Bovoys insisted on ^eir 
>ur Minister insisted that it was materially imposible to 

and as both parties desired to give some kind of solation 
ons, and muoh prolonged, situation of the two ooontries, 

upon to make a trace, nntil an occasion presented itself 
) cooclnde a definitive peace. 

April 4^ 1881, the following Treaty ofTrnce was signed: 

ITT or TBUOH BETWBBN CHILK AND BOLIVIA 

>pportnnity of celebrating a definitive Treaty of Peace 
Republics of Chile and Bolivia shall arise, both these na- 
presenLed, the furmor by the Minister for Foreign Affairs, 
Pergara, and the latter by Uessrs. Beltsario Salinas and 
lO, have agreed to ad jasta Pact of Trncein conformity witb 
bases: 



I 



lies of Chile and Bolivia celebrate an iudetioite trace, 

Xence, they declare tb; state of war terminated, and 
nnot be again carried on nnless one of the coatract- 
itiliea ttie other, with at least one year of anticipation, 
tion to resume hostilities. In this case the notilioation 
.e directly, or through the diplomatic representative of a 



lie of Chile, during the period that this Treaty is in force, 
to govern according to Chilian taw, die territoriea «• 
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ited between the parallel 23' 8 and the month of the ] 
we territoriee being boonded to the eaat hj a right line, di 
palegui, from the intersection of the limit of the Argentiof 
the Tolsano Lioanoaar. From this point it follovrt a rig 
) Bninmil of the extinct rolcano Cabana; from thence 
Dther.righb line to the spring of water (ofo dt agua) tha 
the sonth of L^ke Ascotan; and from thence another right 
tting by the side of the lake, terminates on the volcan 
om this point another right line to the roloano Taa, i 
lows the dirisional line between Tampaca and Boliria. 
In case diffionltieg may arise, both parties shall appoint i 
in of engineers, that shall fix the limits as indicated, sabj 
idmarks here determined. 

in 

The property and goods confiscated from Chilian oitizent 
iment edtot, or by order of civil and military anthoriUea, 
imediately retorned to their owners or to their representati' 
There ahall also be returned the prodacta that the Qorei 
lUria may have received from these properties and that ap 
Dved by the documents in the case. 
The damsgea that in these oases have been suffered h 
icens shall he indemnified by reason of the actions that the 
rties may bring before the Government of Bolivia. 



IV 

If no agreement can he arrived at between the Oovemmei: 
I and the parties interested, with respect to the amonnt of : 
r the loss and damage lufFered, the points in dispute shal 
tted to a commission of arbitration composed of three men 
med by Chile, one by Bolivia and the third to be named 
mutual accord, from among the representatives of nentta! 
lident in Chile. This commission ahall be appointed as soon a 



ercial relatioDB shall be reeetablished between Chile and 

[ire raw material prodaced ia Ghile, and articles mannfactnTed 

ill enter Bolivia free from all duties, or onBtom-honse dnea; 

vian pTodnctione of the same class and fabricated in tfae same 

1 enjo/ the same freedom in Chile, on their importation or 

on through a Chilian port. 

immercial freedom of Chilian and Bolivian mannfactnres, aa 

le ennmeration of these said prodncte, shall form matter for a 

rotocol. 

lalised merchandise entering b; the port of Arica, shall be 

d as foreign merchandise for the effects of its entry. 

n merchandise introdaced into Bolivia, via Antofagasta, shall 

I passage, notwithstanding snch measures as Chile may take to 

»ntraband trade. 

% special conyentioQ is made, Chile and Bolivia shall enjoy the 

ial advantages and freedom that either nation Records to the 

snred nation. 



VI 



port of Arica foreign merchandise shall pay, even that en- 
ir consumption in Bolivia, the onstoms dnea in force by the 
tariff, this merchandise shall not pay, in the interior, any 
nty. The soms received in payment of dnty shall be divided 
ay: 25 per cent shall be applied as dues received for merohan- 
i consamed in the territories of Tacua and Arica, and as 
expenses, and 75 per cent Bhall be for Bolivia. 
5 per cent shall be divided, at present, in the following way: 

shall be retained by the Chilian administration to pay the 
e by Bolivia, at the settlement of the amonnts, to be praciie- 
ling to claase 3"l of this Treaty and to pay the unsettled part 
)livian Loan raised. in Chile in 1867; the remainder shall be 
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luaded over to the Boliviaa GoverDmeat in oaah or i 
order. The Loan shall be coniidered, for the effect of its ] 
eqnal conditioiu with the damages to peraoaal property e 
the war. 

The BoUvian GoTernmeDt, when it thinka proper, is 
examine the acconats of the Arica .cmtom-hoDBe, bj 
BgenU. 

Ab Boon OS the indemnity specified in Arb. 8^ has 1 
from bhia mobive the retention of the 40 parts ceases, E 
berty to eababltsh cagtom-hoaaes in the interior of her ter 
thought Sb. In this case foreign merchandise may pass f 

VII 

Any acts of the snbaltern anthoribies of either natio 
alter the sibnabion formed by the present treaty of trace, 
what may refer to the limits that Ohile oontinnea to oc 
lepreaaed and panished by the respective gorernmenta, o 
request. 

VIII 

As the object of the contracting parties, in celebratin 
trnce, is to prepare and facilitate a solid and sbable Tn 
between the two Republics, they reciprocally promise to 
tions conducive to this object. 

This pact shall be ratified by the Government of Boliv 
of forty days, and the ratifications exchanged at Santia 
next month of Jane. 

In proof of which, the Minister for Foreign Affairs ol 
Plenipotentiaries of Bolivia who showed their respective 
and powers, signed, in dnpUcate the present Treaty of Tr 
raieo, on the foarth of April of the year one thonaand, i 
and eighty four. 

(Signed.)— A. Veegaba Albano— Bblisab 
Bblisario Bobto 
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ivhioh WBB Btipiilat«d having been no 
protocol, the retificationB of this T 
, OB Not. S9"> oE the same year, 188 



in of Peace with Bolivia and of 
Territory 

(May 18th i895) 

I yean had passed since the drhwiug n 
have transcribed, 'and the time had a 
t the plebiscite that shonld determint 
a. Bolivia had not abandoned her ^ 
(sion of theae territories of her forou 
them in the event of tbeir passing in 
> D^otiate with our Government e 
iHsly one of transference of territory, 

istory of these diplomatic negotiatioi 
the stady we are making. So we limtl 
Rilting arrangementa: 

or PBAOK AKD FBIENDEHtPS BETWI 

epnblic of Chile end the Repnblic of 1 
definite Treaty of Peace the polilici 
>ns, and decided npon consolidating i 
if sincere friendship and good intelUj 
lalions and on the other hand realizi 
"dance, eonght by the high contractii 
f the Treaty of Truce, of April 4"> : 
a Treaty of Peace and Friendship, an 
gpointed their Plenipotentiaries, nam 



By His Excellencj Uie Preeident of the Republic of Chile 
BarroB Borgofio, Miniiiter for Foreign Affairs, uid b; Hit 
the Pntident of BoliTia, Mr. Heriberto OatidrreE, Eovoy 
narf and Minister Plenipotentiary of Bolivia, in Cliile. 

Ar licit I 

The Republic of Oliile shall continue to exercise abiolnte 
and have perpetaal potaestioD of tUe territory that she has 
till now, in conformity with the stipnlatioDB of the Treaty ol 
April 4^'> 1884. In oonaeqiienoe the sovereignLj of Chile is : 
over the territories that extend to the soath of the lUver Lo 
month in the Pacific Ocean to the parallel 23° S, and whiol 
limit on the east the series of right lines, detennined in the £ 
of the Pact of Trace, or thns; a right line that starts from 
from the intersectim of these territories with the frontier 
rates Uiem from the Ai^Dtine Repablic, to the volcano ] 
From this point following a right line to the sammit of tl 
volcano Cabana or mountain called adel Cajon*. From het 
tight line to the spring foand to the aonth of Lake Ascotan, 
thence another right line that crossing by the side of the 
terminates at the volcano Oll^na. From this point another 
to the volcano Toa, thence following the diyision between t 
ment of Tarapaci and Bolivia. 

An. ij 

The Government of Chile shall take charge of, and nnd( 
payment of the recognised obligations of Bolivia in favour 
neral enterprieu of Hnanchaca, Corocoro and Ornro, and > 
ance due of the BoUvian Loan raised in Chile in the year 1 
dednctingthe snme that may have been paid in to this accon 
formity with the Z^ Art. of the Treaty of Trnce. Chile also ( 
the obligation of paying the following credits that are owii 
coast province of Bolivia; that corresponding to the bonds e 
the constraction of the railway from Mejillonee to Caracoles; 



Ur. Pedro liopez Oana, now represented hj the 
. of TslparaiBOi that in favonc of Ur. Jlenry 0. 
'J Hr. Edward Squire, proceeding from Ibeoontn 
vian Qovemment on May 20*'' 1876, with regard 
:e deposits of Toco, and also the credit recognise 
imily of Mr. Jaan Garday. 
its shall be the objects of special liqnidation and i 
stall in a cooipteisenlar; protocol. 

Art. Ill 

icepttoQ of the obligations enumerated in ^e pr 
Dvernment of Chile will not rsoogniae any credit 
of anycIasB affecting the territories treated of in I 
rhatever may be their natare or origen. The Gove 
nally exonerated from the obligations oontraoted 
the Treaty of Traoe; absolately free as regards t 
le Aricacnstom-bonBe, and Bolivia has the right b 
m-honses where, and in the form that, may appei 
r. 

Art. IV 

of difficnllies arising with regard to limits betwt 
, the high contracting parties shall appoint a com 
lat shall proceed to mark oat the froatier, on the d 
nined by the first Article of the present Treaty. 
!l be established the limits that exist, or the establi 
jqnire fixing between the former department, now 
of Tarapoca, and the Repablio of Bolivia. If there 
arise any dissgreement between the engineers oi 
ation, that cannot be arranged by the two Gover 
aestioQ shall be submitted to the arbitration of af 

Art. V 

tions of this Treat; shall be exchanged within tli 
, and shall take place in the city of Santiago. 
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witoess of this the Miaiater for Foreign ReUt 
iTtnordiDsry Gnvo; and Minister PlenipotentiE 
d aitd settled with their Beals, in two copies, 
ace and Friendship, in the city of Santiago the 
honsand eight handred and ninety five. 

(Signed.)— LuiB BiHROB BobooSo- 

le ratificationa of this trenty were exchanged In 
1696. 



le Treaty of transference is of the following tei 

SPXOUL TBEATT UPOK IBB TBANSTIBKHCB ( 

le Republic of Chile and the Bepnblic of Bolivia, for the porpose 
reng^iening yet more the ties of friendship that unite the two 
ns, and -in accordance with the high necessity that the fntnre 
lopment and commercial prosperity of Bolivia require of a free and 
:al access to the sea, have determined to make a special treaty 
ding transference of territory, and for this object have named and 
[nted their Plenipotentiariet, namely: 

s Excel, the President of Chile, appoints Mr. Lais Barros Bor- 
, Chilian Minister for Foreign Affairs, and His Excel, the President 
>liTia, appoints Mr, Heriberto G-abierret, Envoy Extraordinary 
Minister Plenipotentiary of Bolivia, in Chile, who after having 
mged their fnll powers, and having found them in good and due 
, have accorded the following bases: 



I 



in consequence of the plebiscite, that should take place in confor- 
with the Treaty of Anoon, or by means of direct arrangements, 
Repablio of Ohile should acquire permanent dominion and 
eignty over the territories of Titcna and Arica, Chile incnrs the 
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f tmuferriDg tbem to the Repablio of Bolivia in the aame 
;h the mme eztengioa with which they are acquired, with- 
) at that which is esiabliahed in Article 11. 
tilic of Boliria shall p&j, as indemnitT for the aaid trans- 
-ritory, the flum of fire million silver dollars, weighing 25 
h, and of nine tenths fine silver; there being given as a 
itj for this payment, 40 per cent of the gross income of 
stom-hoase. 



II 



lion, contemplated in the preceding article, takes place, 
Kil that the Kepablic of Chile advances her frontier north 
B to the valley of Titor, from the sea to the limit that 
» that region from the Republic of Bolivia. 

Ill 

a realize the parpose annonnced in the preceding Articles, 
lent of Chile promises to employ all her efforts, either 
together with Bolivia, to obtain definite possesBton of the 
: Tacna and Arica. 

IV 

public of Gliile cannot obtain by the plebiscite, or by direct 
,s, the definite sovereignty of the zone in which are situated 
Tacna and Arica, she promises to cede to Bolivia the Cove 
far as the valley of Camarones, or another analogous one 
» the sum of Gve million dollars, of the weight of 2i 
id nine tenths of live silver. 



I arrangment shrill determine the precise limits of the 
be conceded, ia conformity with the present Treaty. 



VI 

I( the ceuion be msde id cooformity nith Article lY, am 
ceded there be foand, or diacorered in the fatnre, depoBib 
these deposits cbddoI be worked or tr&nBferred till after al 
depoeilB exiBtiog io the territory «f Chile be eibaosted; 
b; a Bpecial agreemeDt between the two OovernmeDts, mo 
be stipulated. 

VII 

This Treaty, that shall be signed at the same time as thi 
to Peace and Commerce, adjasted between the same Be 
ehall be maintained in reserve, and cannot be pabliehed e: 
agreement between the high contmcting parties. 

VIII 

The ratificationB of this Treaty Bhall be exchanged witi 
of six months, and this exchange shall take place in 
Santiago. 

In witness of tbis the Chilian Minister for Foreign AS 
Envoy Extraordinary and Minister Plenipotentiary of Ho 
and sealed the present Special Treaty, in the city of Sant 
eighteenth of May, one thonsand eight hundred and ninet; 

(Signed). — Luia Bab&os BooQoflo— Hbbibkbto G 



On the same day, May IS^ii 1895, and by the same Fleni 
Messrs. Barros Borgofio and Qntierres, a Treaty of Oommf 
the two BepablicewasDonclnded, and signed, based nponcc 
of ample and reciprocal liberty, that segnres to the citii 
nation, resident in the territory of the other, oconpiedinco 
industry, tbe same rights as the citizens of the country, w 
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it to any different or higher taxes than those impofiei 
of the conntrjr; and liberating from import dnti 
either country npon ita importation into the other. 
>l was fioaily added, to the treaties af May, entitle 
iion of OrediU* that settled the oonditiona on which i 
net the Government of Bolivia ahonld be paid: ai 
taken into consideration in the Treaty of Trnoe, 
t territory over which Chile acqaired lovereignty, in 
itt. of the Treaty of Peace and Friendship. 



Additional and illustrative Protoeola 

(Dec. 9^ 1895 and April 30U> 1896) 

>f the TtMty of Transference of terrritory, by which 
onld not obtain the sorereiKny cf Taona and Arica 
B fThe Core of Titer or another analogous one>, n 
Bolivia to be clear eaongh, and to seoarn the oondi 
opinion of the Bolivian Government, ihonld exist 
ist provided, an additional protocol was drawn np*b( 
aentand onr Ambassador in Bolivia. 

' DKO. 9^ 1895 UPON THK KXTKHT OF THE OBLIOi 
COBTBAOtKD IB THITHBATIRS OF HAY iS**' 

ig asaembted, in the Ministry for Foreign Affair*, H 

Extraordinary and Minister Plenipotentiary of the B 

Mr. Jnan 0. Malts, and the Minister for Foreign 

leligion, Doctor Emeterio Cano, folly lotboriaed by 

•»it~v»>>i vovernmenta, and with the object of fixing theexti 

the obligation* coDsigned in the Treaties of May 18ti> of the p 

year, and of the complementary protoool of the H*^ of the same k 

they decided and agreed: 



>tli ooDtracbiog parties make of the TrenticE of Peace 
ce of territory a whole and iodiTisable oae, and thai 
B reciprocal and iotegraat the ones vith the otben. 
ibe defloity concession of the coast of Bolivia in fa 

be void, if Chile does not deliver np to Bolivia, ii 

ears, the Port on the Pacific coast spoken of in the 1 

rence. 

f, in spite of all efforts, Obile cannot obtain the said 1 

and tbe case arrives of complying witb the other tx 
jact, delivering Vitor or another analogous Gove, 
Cbile shall not be considered as.falfilled until the de 
ind zone that amply satisfies the-preeent neceBsities 
of the commerce and industry of Bolivia. 
Bolivia wilt not recognize credits, or responsibility 
ling from the territories transferred by Chile. 

mentioned being perfectly agreed npon this protocol 
ialed, in two copies, at Sncre, Dec. 9*'' 1895. 

(Signed).— Joan Oohzalo Uatta — Ehetxkio Ca 



did not Sad the formula, that Cbile would cede <tlie Cove 
nother analogous one>, HnfUcient, in Chile it wits consi- 
uivej and above all as extremely indefiuile, tbe compro- 
(a Port and zone that wuiild amply satisfy tbe necessities, 
I future, of tbe commerce and indasbries of Bolivia* 
i those future necessities )«, that were not stated, not 
^? W^Jtb what extension of limits would cample saiis- 
btained? Aad if no agreemeut could be arrived at on SDoh 
idefinite points? In fact the additional protocol in place 
ight, threw darkaess and gave 'origeo to^inevitable sources 
ent. It was absolutely necessay to eliminate tliese seeds of 
at once to definitely determine clearly what tbe one party 
And tbe other should receive, as sufficient. 



>t aaother protocol was aigaed, at Santia^ on Abril 
' UiDiBter for Foreiga Affuirs, Mr. Adolfo Qu^rero 
intiarj of Bolivia, Mr. Heriberto Oatierrez. 



PROTOCOL 
1696, ILLU8T&AT1TS OPTHIT OP DEC. 9t>> 1895 

embled in the Foreign Office, of Ohile, thn Uinister 
it, Mr. Adolfo Guerrero and the Pleaipotentiar^ of 
berto Qat:drr@z, and after taking into consideration 
lb have ariaen in order to exchange the ratificationa 
id BOpplemental protocoia signed respeotivelj in this 
8^'' and 28t^ 1865; on accoant of the protocol of 
I of liqnidation of credits, not having till now been 
Bolivian Oongress, and neither has the protocol drawn 
ec. 9th| been approved by the tiovernineutand Con- 
i with a desire to catue these ditfioulties to disappear 
n agreement with respect to the one and to the other 
tgreed Dpon the follonicg: ' 

nmeut of Cbile approves, on its part, the Protocol of 
it ratifies tlie principal compromise of transferring to 
ries of Tacna and Arica, the i*^ clause of which, 
rt, i of tbe Treaty of Tfansference, of Muy 28*^, that 
; over of Vitor or another anulogona Oove, a^ a port 
f the necessities of commerce, that is to say with an 
chant vessels, with land where a mole and govern- 
a be erected and with space la establish a town, that, 
way to Bolivia, may answer for the fiscal and econo- 
lat oonntry. 

iment of Bolivia Will sabmit to the approbation of 
that Republic the Protocol relating to liquidation of 
Santiago on May 2S^ 1895, as also the explanation 
e preceding clause, determining tke signification and 
of the Protocol of Deo. 9'>> of the same year, 
nmcnt of Chile will solicit tbe corresponding appro- 



n 
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batioo by Congresi of the Protocol meDtioned, dated Dec. 9^, with the 
aforesaid explanatioiiy as soon as the Ooverament of Bolivia shall have 
approved it 

4^ There shall be ezchaDged, in this oitj, the ratifications of the 
Conventions of Haj 28^ 1895, respecting liquidation of credits, and 
that of Deo. 9^, with the ezplkation contained in the present arrange- 
ment, within the term of the sixty days following the date of the 
approval by the Chilian Congress of these last protocols. 

In faith of which the present Protocol was signed in two copies, at 
Santiago, on the 80^ of April 1896. 

(Signed).— Adolpo GuKaRRBO — H. Gutiebrbz 



At the end of this dilated and complex negotiation, and after five 
years have passed since the adjustment of the Treaties of May 1895, 
Chile and Bolivia are still nnder the provisional regimen established by 
the trnce of 1884. 

Indeed though the Treaties of May were opportunely sanctioned by 
the Congress and exchanged by the Government of the two nations, it 
is expressly agreed, by communications exchanged on the 29^ and 
80^^ of April 1896, between our Foreign Office and the Legation of 
Bolivia in Chile, that the sanction and exchange of the Protocols, Ad- 
ditional and Illustrative, that we have just copied, is an indispensible 
condition that the Treaties of Peace and Friendship and the Transfe- 
rence of Territories enter into force; without this circumstance they are 
null and void. 

Bo then; the expresscl protocols still require the approval of the 

Congress of Chile, from reasons tbut we shall shortly explain, when 

Ifeatlof of theinegociations carried on between Chile and Pern, in refer- 
efio« to the drawing up of the protocol for the plebiscite. 




Signification of tha Treaty of Ancon 

le hoB arrived to carry into effect the final claoBe of the 
le Treaty of Adcod, those who denj or ignore tha rights 
1 that the permanent possesion of that territory is, in 
idea recently sprang np, and not that of the negooiatdrs 

were true, the claim on the part of Chile would be 
,te, and the efforts made by Chile to satisfy it as justi- 
lade by Pern, as the Treaty offers to each equal espec- 
'ill receive from the nation favoored by the popnlar vote 
ity, which is snfficient to prove that both of them are 
:icat sitaatioDs, and that they recognise that in losing 
hey lose eqnal rights, to be compensated by an equal 

;ly set aside, for the present, the titles uever denied, 
ased, by any nations, given by effective and actual 
is would be, the first case in the history of the wurld. 
coDFRe to popular votation had not been aa effective a 
ate ceseioQ; and in which the territory submitt^ In the 
iQ of the people was not given np without future preten- 

here is to demonstrate thst they who affirm that the 
I of Chile are of reoent origen, are ignorant of the facts, 
r docnraentary evidonce that this was the fundmnental 
ttiators of the Treaty; even more, that to them it never 

it did WM thrown aside as absard, the hypothesis that 
' possession was not a concession of pure formality to 
itiam; a means of facilitating tot the Oov^rnmentof 
e making of peace; and a conventional preamble to de- 
on. Trecisely to reach that final object the plebiscite 
, — a step seldom taken by nations. — becausa it is the 



ouly mode of proceedings that has alwajB product^, without a Bioj 
cxceptioDB, the game resaltg aa immediate ceeeioD. 

AFter the battle of Tacaa, public opiaion io Chile decided that 
pat a apeedy ead to the war, that otherwise might be indeRnitely pi 
loDged, it waa indiBpeueable to go to the Capital of Pent and impt 
peace there; heoce the expedition to Lima waa determined upon. Wh 
Chile made preparatioDa for ihia final campaign, the GoTernment 
the United Statea, by meana of the AmbaBaador at Santiago, Mr. Thoi 
as A. Osborn, proposed a friendly mediation, with the object of pi 
tiDg an end to the war. 

It is easy to understand that, under the circomBtances, the offer of t 
United States, though very nobly and generously inspired, vbb u 
timely. The GoTernment of Chile had good reasons to believe that t 
friendly offer of the United States, would not produce any good resn 
and this belief was fully oon firmed by the events. On the other hai 
the long delay cansed by the tmnBrnlsBion of the offer and acceptatii 
of the mediation by tbe three Repablica, hy the appoiotmeiit of t 
PlenipoLentieriea and the meeting of them all at a place decided npi 
for the conferetiies, was a great losa of valuable and irreparable tin 
to Chile, as regards tbe rapidity and efficacy of the attack, and tin 
gained by Peru to complete the defenses of the capital. 

And effectively in this interval, of nearly three months,— the med 
tstion being offered on Aug. B"" and the first conference culebrated 
Arica, on Oct. 22 '"^— thu Government of Peru, had time to constrn 
the fortifications round Lima that rendered tbe capture of that place 
bloody and costly a one for onr army. 

In fpite of all thi^^ the Government of Chile in deference to tl 
insinuMtion of tbe United Stetef, and alwuys disposed to Bhow a spli 
of conciliation, accepted the uffer. Tbe conferences of tbe Plenipotei 
taries of Cliilf, Peru and Bolivia were held, bb we have stated, towan 
tbe end of Oct. 1880, in the presence of the Plenipotentiaries of tl 
United States, Messrs. Osborn, Cbristancy and Adams, respective! 
amUiEBHdnrs at Santiago, Lima and La Paz, on board of the U. I 
man of war LsckHwana, in the Bay of Arica. 

Tbe terms offered by tbe Chilian plenipotentiaries as fnndimenti 
bnaes for making peace, were, among others, that do not bear direct! 
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ve now treat of, the dtHuite ceaaion of the terriborieB of 
via eitendlog to the south of the valley of Gamaronea; 
f an iodemnity of twenty mJllioa dollars, aad the reten- 
[>f the territories of Moqaegna, Tacna and Arica, ODtil 

stated, and others expressed ia a achednle presented, 
plied with. 

were declined by the Plenipotentiaries of the Alliance, 
aipoteatiariea having proposed that the aolatioa of the 
eations arisiog from it, be referred to the decision of an 
hoot appeal, their proposal was rejected by the Chilian 
iei, and the ooaferencea terminated without producing 

Is became known that this i-esalt had been foreseen by 
overomeDt and deliberately prepared by that of Peru, 
enta afterwards informed na that the Plenipotentiaries 
3 to accept no terma offered by Chile inclading an indem- 
ade to that conatry, aad to demaad the immediate 
of the territories of Pern and Bolivia, also that the men 
by t^e Cbiliana ih fair combat, shoold be returned and 

the war and damage done should be paid by Chile. This 
its amplitude, and in grotesquely haughty phrases, the 
: the conquered for the conqueror, 
als of the Chilian Plenipoteutiariea were, as we have 
nisition by Chile of territories much more vast than was 
le Treaty of Aooou. And we say acquisition, becanse that 
he condition of the retention by Chile of those territories 

fulfilment of the conditions. If Peru has not been able, 
ears to get together, even a small part of the ten millions, 
of Tacoa and Arlca, it is easy to conceive that it wonld 
lossible for her to obtain the tweuty millions except in a 

that the territories retained would bave been in auch a 

with Chile, as to render their new reincorporation with 
le, even by force and the aid of Chile. And it is also 
nder these oonditions, Pern would have preferred to keep 
IHona rather than boy wiUi them a grave and permanent 



Tkflt these were the ideas aod the convi 
proved by the conditions of peaoe aftermtr 
expressed, limited b; conditions, thftt pose 
proposed in precise terras to bnj those ter 

During Febnmrrand March, 1881, seve 
of Garcia Cslderon, tried to open new negot 
onrselves to take note of these alteoipta, thi 
cacj, in order to esbabliah that, aFber harit 
paign and having obtained new and costly 
pe»ce, that Chile would have proposed, w 
Toarable for Peru than those presented at tb 
taking into account the large expenditure 
upon onr country by these last campaigo 
wonid have been maintained. 

Early in January 1882, Mr. William H 
nary Envoy and Plenipotentiary of the U 
tiago, changed with renewing the mediat 
favour of peace; and in a few days, after i 
tion, he commenced his mission. The cond 
this occasion, as are proved by the Protocc 
on Feb. ll'>> 1862, by our Minister for F( 
nuel Bulmaceda and the tJuited States 
following : 

lib Cession to Chile of all territory of I 
the valley of Camarones. 

Sad Occupation of the region of Tacua 
the termination of this period Peru should 
dollars. If at the end of this time Peru doe 
million dollars, the territory of Tacua and 
and incorporated with, the Republic of CI 
somewhat longer than ten years, but with 
Arica should retnru to the dominion of '. 
armed or fort! Bed. 

Z'^ Chile shall occupy Lobos Islands, ai 
them, and the net product of this guano, 



wtt tiO exist and now being 
equal parts betweea Cbile and 



Chile, far from abaadoDing the 
, Arica, acceatnaled it more cli 
r prebensioD to Moqaegua wat 

IblaodB were retained, and tl 
7 secured. Mr. Treacot observe 
and pecuniary, demanded by 
;rnmeut, and that he did not fee 
in, to proceed on these conditioi: 
reply from the Washioffton Ci 
was disposed to modify its pro] 
^or Foreign Affair maintained 
ission terminated, withont hav 
Tti* 1882, Mr. Cornelio 0. Log 
bassador and Plenipotentiary o: 
ing day he solicited a series of < 
n Aftsirg, in which he proposed 
gement, that might resolve the 
>e parties in aptitude to arrive a 
iour.> 

;an gave an account of these mi 
1 to our Minister for Foreign . 
commences by establishing tha 
uion that Mr. Logan encharge 
I had with Yonr Excel, after t 
ited that as my Government di 
rotocol of Vilia dH Mar of a 
m by Peru, I hoped that it v 
bstautiat modifications, in ordei 
e of its good offices with the ob 

friends. > 



r dae meditation Your Exce). aUted that thedt 

>nicticall7 redaced to three coaditiooB; 

The ceaaioQ of Tanpaca; 

The right of baling the territory of Tacna a 

lined anm of monej; 

The right to direct the sale oF goano, aaai 

on Oct. IStl". 

r Excel, also added that these conditions wer 

sable.* 

theae bases and declarations forninlated by oi: 

. Mr. Logan entered into comnanicattcns « 

1, ex -president of Pern, at that time a priaioner 

J. Qarcia Calderoa, after learning the Ohilian ] 

ice of three yean, the time wbich he consider 

bis action in Pern and make peace. 

iqnest was not accepted. His petition, Uiat be m 

Pern for a short time, to consnlt the opinifm 

I refused. 

Logan's memorandum goes on thaa:— cl af 

uiion for Hr. Garcia Oiiideroo to ba allowed I 

some Peruvians oF note resided, and I offers 

lere. This permission was given and the GrOTero 

nrney to that plaoe.> 

ingol we celebrated long cooferenoes with th 

tin, and a conclasion was arrived at that made 

hat Ur, Galderon wat authoristd to accept t 

overnmmt. Direotlr afterwards oa onr return 

nion is that Mr. Calderon received advice d 

citiieas in Pern, that appeared to prohibit h 
it from entering into arrangements for the as 

though he felt fully authorised to consent to tt 
aca.* 

ale of Tacna and A.rica was then coasented to 
rho had formerly been so refractory to peace, 
as of note, prisioners at A.ogol. He steps take 
1 spite of his earnest desire and repeated effo 



a Oalderon Tebired his acoeptatioD o( the purchase of 
;a, and beoaaae Chile, on her part, woold not accept 
it that did not imply, fa a direct way, hot in any case 
, the acqaisition of that territory, 
tion we hare made of the historical antecedents of tlie 
Q, it is evident that Chile npon signing, at last, a defi- 
m of peace would not retract her firmest and mostcone- 
ed purpose, that had been insisted npon daring all the 
roabled negobiatioas. A purpose, to the abandonment 
ilnre of all the negotiations would have been preferred, 
inied by a sitnation full of perils and sacrifices. 
esisted from this condition established as indedinab'e; 
loment never receded even from the earnest wish to 
war already of four years darntion; nor before the re- 
mediation from the United States, whose insistency 
Dpromiaing, and sometimes presented in a form that 
noat serione complication;. 

ice, if in the Treaty if Oct. 20'!' 1883, Chile accepted 
: was becaase this mode of proceeding appeared as se- 
!b pnrchaae, that was proposed on several occasions; 
secure than a aenteuce of arbitration, which was often 

;horised and genuine interpretera of the Treaty of Au- 
ia,'the negotiators of it. And tbeyi all believed, without 
ibt, that the plebinite was p^aitively equal to an irre- 
thongh nnder another name, Thu^, the most characte- 
igotiatora, Hr. Luis Aldunate, at that time Miuirter 
lira, who was specialty sent to Peru to bring about the 
ir peace, and who drew up the Treaty of-Ancon, com- 
in these terms: iThe negotiators of 1883 believed that 
of the disputed territory for ten years w.is the same 
;esion, except in name.> 

! caEe is known iu iaternational diplomatic] hlgtory in 
I of Bosreiguty, deferred to the robe of the iohabibaata 
trritory, hive not reiultel in^ibs annetabiuu by the na- 
ion. Neither is there know a case conceding to the na- 
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c tion in poFsceBtoa t'ue enormouB term here given, of 

< prepare lbs annexation*. 

cTo which of the contracting nations wa^ it more < 
c less prejudicial, that the determination of the definite 

< Tacna and Arioa ehonld remain aubject to the eveoti 

< bisoite, to take place ten years afterwards? We assert v 

< tion that if this interrogution had been made, in 188 

• dred distinct persons, ninetj-niae of tfaem would havt 
c Intel; and categorioallj, that the benefit vi& in faroiii 

Afterwards iasisting on this same idea, Mr. Aldanate 
the hypothesis of an unfavourable result for Ohile, of 
could not have centered into the minds of the negotiate 
« already in the epoch in which the Events happened, tb 
c ongbt to have believed that by giving to Chile the p« 

< territory in dispute, during ten years they were givin 
c minion definitely*. 

Thus thouglit the Chiliau negociators of the Treat; ol 
time of drawing up, discngsing and signing the pact; 
derstood the affair in its smallest details, they who, treat 
ing with the Peruvian negotiators day by dny, wore ii 
know, better than any others, what they asked tor and i 
to them. 

The same interpretation was giren by the Pemvian 
the treaty, and the spirit in which they signed it wns it 
recently, in April of the present jev, — a Pernvisn wri 
the situation of his country, and censuring some publii 
forward an incident of those times: — <StiIl these great 

< perspective would not be so painful if the men who 
€ them and keep pnshiog them on, were not still standi 
( the ignorance of this country; there are some who 

< Miguel Iglesias (ex-president of Peru, who signed the 
« cod) as a candidate for the next constitutional period, I 
€ one of the principal authors of the Treaty of Ancon, i 

• commissioner of his, when the Chilians wished a firm 
€ ting this territory, as of Tarapaca wrote word for wc 
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vitional clause, became finally Tacna and Arica mutt 

i and estaMiebed conviction of the negotiators of the 
le anaaimoaa conviction of the Congress, and of public 
i. While BtatiDg that the Treobj of Ancon was nnani- 
] by the Congreaa of 18SS, Mr. Aldunate adds that the 
plined parlaraentary minority of that period, conld not 
, important act of Qovernment in silence. 
liibed statesman adds: ilt was necessary for the minori- 
laervatioDS, and they made some more or less pompons 
tnst the Treaty. But these objections did not turn, even 
it degree, on the indefinite character in which the future 
Tacna and Arica remained. Such an objection would 
1 nonsense at that time, when nobody doabted for an 
living Chile possession for ten years was synonymous 
p the Snal dominion.* 

i also calls to mind that during the diacnssion by the 
)f the Treaty of Truce with Bolivia, and the Govern- 
lured for not having presented till then a complete plan 
idical and administrative reorganisation for the new 
red for this country, the leader, of the opposition, Mr. 
mDiLtegni, the celebrated statesman and aatbor, epoke 

another point on which I do not agree with the honour* 

Finance.! 

ir states that there cannot be implanted a permanent 
ninistratioD, in the departments of Tacna and Arica 
so would be to awaken suspicions that it is convenient 

cost. He appears to think that it is necessary to show 
\e no iDt«ntion of taking possession by force of those 

it? Have we not clearly shown the idea of Chile by 
At in tea years time those populations shall elect for a 
listratioQ, or for a Peruvian administration? If there 
nanifest purpose of wishing to annex those territories, 
is that stipnlatioD mean? 
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cTbis is not a Eecret to aoyoiw. Oor ioteDtion is clearl; ma 
And GomaieDtiDr apoc these words Mr. Aldunat« adds; — tl 

< leader of the panameDtar; oppoeitioa jadged, iq 1883, the c 
« the Treaty of Aacoa relative to the fatare of the territories ol 

< and Arica. Thus also was it judged bj the entire nation,* 
By transcrihing these declarations so explicitly made, of the sti 

who wrote the text of the Treaty, we have only wished to n 
what was the uniform thought and oonvictton of its negotia 
CoDgreoi, of Government and of public opinion, respecting the 
significacion of the plebiscite. As regards the qaeetion whetl 
poete^tioh for ten years of the definite acqaieition of that t 
were the better diplomatical solution, we may be allowed to r^ 
humble opinion. 

In any case the reproach that the Chilian pretentions have i 
arisen, regarding the sovereignty of Tacna and Arica, is ah 
disaQthorised;anditiH demonstrated, that in the negociations Lb 
taken place at the expiration of the ten years, and that have 
an object the adjnsbing of the details of the plebiscite, Chile bi 
fiised a right, and has been consistent with the invariable parpa 
dncted with e c^njti ^and hononrable^proceedings, that the popul 
may be in her favonr. 

Having cleared ap the point we have no need to discuss the 
nieoce or incouvenience of the cession by Chile to Bolivia i 
territories, if we can acquire them. We only affirm the right fi 
dispose of them, since the Treaties of Uay are in sospense — anij 
force— nothing obliges as to follow an uovarlable line of condu 
first thing is to get poaseasioa of Lhem, and afterwards to pre 
the exercise of sovereignty as may conform with onr interests. 

And with regard to Bolivia, wd limit ourselves to repeat the 
ration that, by acquiring Tacna and Arica bother with all tl 
chises and privilej^ given in the pacts of H.y, in exchange 
coast occupied by Chile, and which, in part, was held by donbtfc 
Boliviawillhavegainedenormoasly by the war, into which it pi 
our conatry; in such a manner that instead of an nnjust and coi 
aggrenor, it takes the position of a victorious oonqneror. By 
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) repeat, we have no inteDtion of tiancliiiig on a point that 
tlj'iSecti the problem that w& are atadying; we odIj wish 
e error of those who Btigmatise the Oliiliaa policj as cruel 
cal aa regards the conquered, ahowiog, on the contrary that 
May are exceedingly liberal and generona. 
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Who is respoQBible for this delay? It is snlHcicnt to observe that Chi- 
le never once has elnded, daring her whole life as a nation, compliance 
with even a single compromise, however onerons and wanting in eqnitj 
it may be, to acqaire at once a conviction that there is certainly not on 
this occasion any wish to escape from a solemn contract, the resnlts of 
which will be favourable to her: 

It woald be absurd to state that Peru has not had wishes to realise 
the plebiscite at the proper time; but we may affirm that she is respon- 
sible for not having placed herself in aptitnde to be able to realise it. 

On the other hand it is natural that Chile has felt no urgency in 

the matter, being in possession of the disputed territory; but while not 

urging on a conclusion, no steps have been taken to cause delay. Chile, 

has placed herself in a condition to fulfil the obligations that this act 

imposes on the two nations and has, logically, required that Peru should 

place herself in equal conditions. But this is what we have not been 

able to obtain. 

The quoted clause of the Treaty of Ancon confers the sovereignty 

over Tacna and Arica, upon two conditions: 

1>^ A favorable popular votation; 

2^^ The payment of ten million dollars. 

Chile is prepared for the two conditions, and has the means of comply- 
ing with them in either case. Peru on the other hand has Only prepa- 
red herself to receive; she is inclined te receive the territory and to re- 
ceive the cash; but she has no disposition to give up the territory, nor 
means of paying the cash. Such is the reef on whcih the protocol has 
run aground. 

The explanation of the facts will fully confirm these statements. 
But before going into this it may be convenient to record what are 
plebiscites, their constitution, their method of action and their inva- 
riable reiults, in order to duly appreciate conditions that Chile has a 
right to exact for the realisation of thnt which has to define the nation- 
ality of Tacna and Arica. 
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II 

The Plebiscites* 

□ of the plebiscite is one of the qaeatiooB leas treated 
ibtiless on accoQDt of Ibe rarity of its applicatioD, But 
) amoDgst them, aad eveo accepted as a fuot, that a 
4torial aoDcessioii pacted, though sabject to the form 
,ioD, that is supposed to be foreknoiru; not one sole 
■authorises this assertion can be found in diplomatic 

solute monarchies knev nothing of the plebiscite; the 
overeigns in all the amplitude of the word; they 
«Ive« as proprietera of the territories that they 
disposed of them without the necessity of consulting 
'he French Revolation proclaimed the principal that 
'eaided in the people and the Gonvention put into 
rine in 1792-S3, when upon the annexation by France 
elgiam and the territories across the Rhine, it was 
rder to carry out these acquisitions and to make them 
notion of a plebiscite was ueccsaary. 
st time that word and fact appears in territorial 
1 it should be observed that from this first historical 
arly established what is the idea and object of the 
ssion exercised by the French 6o7erDment was such 
ntion of the Rhine, that had to resolve the nationalitv 
I, only ninety delegates presented themselves, all of 
imonsly for the annexation. With this the will of the 
d to be duly oonsnlted and expressed, 
plebiscite was oot effected by means of delegates, 
xipnlar votatioD. It waa prepared and directed by 



'« gin ft brief MimpcndiaTD of uiiDt«rt>tiDgitnd; of the matter, 
r Hr. Alej&ndro AlTeret, doutoc of L*w«, of the UniTertitj- 



:h military commanders, snd realised in ei 
h tLe majority of the iahabitanta were adven 
ras voted nnanimoDaly. 
B military miBadreotarefl of the Revolntioa 
iooment of tbe practice of plebiscites, and 
ted bf tbe monarcbies, tbe will of tbe peopl 
ling territorial cbaoges aotil Napoleoa III, ^ 
If as a zealonB defender of popular rigbbs, re 
ipal cases of anDexatioa in wbich be took pan 
>ly, in tbe annexation of Savoy and Nice to F\ 
irose from tbe wars of Austria, Italy and Prne 
is second period of the plebiscites is tbat wh 
raliii precedents. In the onion of tbe Italian E 
riy speaking any annexation, that is to say, ( 
one nation to another, bnt rather a nnion des 
effected by tbe people. 

ih respect to the annexation of Savoy and Ni 
stipulated beC^reen Xnpoleon III, and Cavoiii 
>rmer in the work of Italian nnification, — we 
icite that, in tbe conception of all the aatboi 
ibject, is the most charactereatic one, and esta 
lent that it forms a principal, we may gay, a i 
e tirst article of tbe Treaty of Tnrin, dated 
ates that (His Majesty tbe king of Sardinia c 
iavoy and Nice with France, if tbis union can 
.ence to tbe will of the population, and that i 
Emperor of France and of tbe king of Sardi 
jible, determine apon tbe best method of pre 
manifestation of tbis disposition.* 
'ortiiight aftenvards tbe bases according to v 

be effected, w^re officially pablished in ] 

1 that they had been drawn np by the Pre 
rnmentg, wiihont making known the form of 
put the existence of any Treaty, Protocol or pi 
e plebiscite was prepared and directed by 
.iastical fimctionariea, though the votatiou w 
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ade hj Ihe aattiorities of the territory, and gave the follow- 
ia Savoj 130,000 vobea for the anneiatioa, 2,000 Bgaiaat 
85,000 rotea for the annexatLOD, and 160 against it. 
jbiscites have less importaDce. The cesuoD of Venice, made 
to Italy, and sabmttted to the rotation of a plebiscite, was 
647,246 votes against G9. By the Treaty of Prague the 
of the Duchy of SoblebTvig was Btipnlated, on the oondibioQ 
inhabitants, on being consnlted by a plebiscite, ehowad the 
lain nnited to Denmark, their desires should be respected, 
rk. fearing the result of the votation, carried the annexation 
withont any snob form, on the sole title of conqaest. 
) plehisoites have been stipulated after the Treaty of Pragne; 
annexation by France of the Island of Saint Bartholomew, 
ity of Angoat, 1877, and that of the nationality of Tacna and 
be Treaty of Ancon. 

ler has no diplomatic or juridical importance, on aoooant of 
itances under which it was made, as also on aoconnt of the 
reement between the Qovernmente of Sweden and Norway, 
t, and the Government of France that receives the con- 

1 the aforementioned iostanoes, the plebiscite has not been 

a any of the numerous territorial aggrandisements of Enro- 

lerican countries, nor has it even been mentioned in pacts of 

his kind. Some nations, as England, Austria and Russia, 

I themselves explicitly hostile to this method. 

me: from the scarce, bat expressive and uniform historical, 

I that exist on the matter, we may declare, as an established 

ined doctrine, the following rules: 

effect the annexation, or cession, of a territory from one 

nother, the consent of the population is not considered ne- 

merer, by a treaty of peace or in any other manner, there is 
n to consnlt the inhabitants of the territory that is proposed 
ed, it exists because the annexing State presupposes a favonr- 

iscites have always taken place in conformity with the elec- 
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toni regnlatioDS dictated Lj the GoverDment ia occ 
Uory. 

4th Even in tboM caeea ia which it hu been 
lectoral regnUtions shall be made hj the common i 
ations iatareated in the matter, the votation and sc 
lace nnder the abBolate direction of the nation occup 

5tb The plebiscite baa always prodnced a reaalt I 
exation, and has not been realiBed when the resalt 
3 the nation wishing to annex. 

To this we may add that history does not offer a 

plebiscite taking place ia a territory martially occ 
neror, after an international war. We may also adi 
he plebiscite of Tacna and Arica, that by the same 
ites it, and as a coneecjoence of the same war, Peru 
tly the province of Tarapoca. Why theu was it tl 
ODsnlt the will of one part of the inhabitants of t 
od not of the other? By logic, equity and by right, 
10 explaDBtioD. 

On the ezpirel of the term stipulated in the Treai 
ould have proceeded to elTect the plebiscite, profitiE 
ca of the occupation of the territory, she oould hav 
onditions not open to the objections of other natioi 
ave been only putting iuto practise the same pro 
ave all nsed in similar circitmstanceB. Yet she huE 
ttempted to do so, and the brief historicnl study that 
9 well as the narration of the dlploroatic action fol 
foverument, that we are abont to make, will clear! 
ml condescension of our Qorernment. 



The Earlier attempts 



In the year 1892, dnring the laborions and comp 

^gotiatioiis carried on at Santiago, with the objoc 
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responsibilities that, by the Treaty of Ancon, might affect Chile in the 
paymeDt of debts contracted by Pern, guaranteed by the nitrate fields 
of Tarapac&, oar Government offered to augment the indemnification 
for Tacna aud Arica to fourteen millions in order to facilitate the 
payment of these credits by Peru, and on the condition that these 
territories ware at once and perpetually incorporated with Ohile. The 
Government of Peru did not accept this offer. 

This first attempt at a direct arrangement was followed by another^ 
also initiated by the Chilian Government. On June 22*^^ of the same 
year, our Minister for Foreign Affairs addressed a note to the Plenipo- 
tentiary of Chile at Lima, Mr. Javier Vial Solar, recommending him 
to treat with that Government about the method of preparing the 
fulfilment of Article ^^^ of the Treaty of Ancon. But Mr. Yial thought 
the moment inopportune, in attention to the political circumstances 
of that country. 

Some time afterwards, on Aug. 10^^ the Peruvian Minister for 
Foreign Affairs Mr. Larrabure i Unuanue, passed a note on his part to 
Mr. Yial Solar, inviting him to discuss the affair; and shortly after- 
wards, on Set. 5^^ he sent him a Memorandum with the bases of 
arrangement formulated, as the Minister stated;— c after a conference 
c with my colleagues, and that may serve for discussion with the 
< Chilian Ambassador.) 

The bases proposed by the Lima Cabinet were, substantially, as 
follow: 

1."^ Transference to Peru of the definite dominion and sovereignty 
of Tacna and Arica; 

2M Reciprocal freedom from import duties, on the products of 
Chile and Peru; entering into the ports of either country. 

8.^<^ A distribution of the income from the Arica custom-house by 
three equal parts, between Peru, Bolivia and the Chilian credits against 
Bolivia; until the complete payment of these latter. 

In this way Peru eluded the ransom and the plebiscite together, and 
offered a concession that, — not exclusively favouring Chile, at is was 
reciprocal,— was for an undetermined 'period, and was therefore nncer- 
tain and insecure. It might easily happen, and certainly would have 
happen after two or three years, when the freedom from customs dues 



1 



• I 
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of the prodacts of Chile had amoanted to the tea million dollars, that 
Pera would declare that the compeDsatioD was already saificient and 
break the pact. Chile on the other hand would not have considered this 
indirect advantage as a compensation for the giving np of Tacna and 
Arica, hence would have arisen new conflicts which would have render- 
ed the proposed arrangements instable, and of short duration. 

Therefore the Government of Chile declined the proposal, and onr 
representative, on communicatiug this determiuation to the Peruvian 
Government, stated— c that it did not snit the political purposes of 
c Chile to renounce the ezpeotatians given by the Treaty of Ancon, as 
c {regards the acquisition of the departments of Tacna and Arica.i» 

Thus concluded these first steps, after nearly ten months of sluggish 
procedure, that were an exploration of the land on both parts, instead 
of a resolute and convinced effort • 



IV 



The Jimenez Negotiation, Vial Solar 

A few days after the preceding negotiations were concluded, our Ple- 
nipotentiary in Lima, received another invitation, from Mr. Jos6 Ma- 
riano Jimenez, the Peruvian Minister for Foreign Affairs, to settle the 
protocol of the plebiscite. So, in June 1893 a series of conferences took 

place, in which the Peruvian Government gradually modified former 
exigences and which terminated by the Protocol of Jan. 26^^ 1894, 
signed by both Plenipotentiaries. 

At the first of these conferences, held on June 19^^, the Peruvian 
Minister manifested that, on March 28^^ 1894, the date on which the 
ten years from the ratification of the Treaty of Ancon terminated, and 
therefore on which the term of provisional occupation by Chile of the 
provinces of Tacna and Arioa expired, these territories should be given 
up to Peru, cas belonging to her by reason of the rights annexed to her 
< condition of direct sovereignty.^ 

The Chilian Minister peremptorily declined this pretension, absolu- 
tely refused to acknowledge the supposed sovereignty alleged, as this 
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was preciaelj the poinl to be decided bjpopDlar votatioa. Oa the other 
haad the iterm of tea ^ears fixed bj the Treaty was not Decesaarilj tbe 
termioation of the Chilian occnpation, bat rather the cocnmenceineDt 
of an epoch apt for the celebration of the plebiscite. 

The Pemvian Plenipotentiary then proposed, as a oomproniLse (that 

< the said territoriaa be delivered to a neatral power, at the date, — 
€ March 28* 1894, named by oommoQ consent, nnder whose snspioea 

< the pleciscite sbonld be celebrated, and who, afterwards, wonld deliver 

< tbem to Chile or to Peru, acoording to the resnit of the popular to- 
c talioQ.i To this the Ghiliui Minister objected, that the right of his 

"coontry to the occnpation of those territories wi9 nnqnesti enable, not 
in discussion, and therefore not susceptible of compromise, that wonld 
naturally piesnppose donbta or dispntable titles. 

These divergences showed the Peruvian diplomatist difficulties to be 
met with in his intention that the plebiscite should be effected nnder 
the conditions that he wished; and he consequently determined on the 
double objective, to prevent Chile from directing the plebiscite and to 
elude the payment of the ransom, submitting to the Chilian Minister 
a memorandam containing the following bases of arrangement: 

I«h The territory shall be divided in two zones, the first from the 
river Sama to the valley oF Titor, and tte seconi from Vftor to the 
valley of Oamarones. On March 28**' 1894 the first zone shall be deliv- 
ered to Peru, Chile continuing in possession of the second, and in the 
80 days following each nation shall dictate the mode of proceedings for 
the votation in their respective zones, being at liberty to fix tbe perso- 
nal requisites of the voters. Tbe plebiscite must take place before 
Oat. l"t 1884. 

2°d If the votation should be favourable to Peru, in both sections, 
Chilian product shall enter Pern, dnty free during 25 years, and within 
the territory, shall pay no other duties than those established for simi- 
lar national articles. If the votation be favourable to Peru in the first 
zone only, then tbe anterior concession shall be for 20 years. 

This proposal eliminated one of the snbatsatlal inoonveniences of tbe 
proposal formal a ted by Mr. Lirrabnre i Uuanue, fixing a term of years 
for commercial freedom from customs dnes, and also signified the im- 
mediate delivery to Chile of the zone between Vltor and Oamaronee. 
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Bat ia exchaoge Pera eladed the direct pftjmeDt of the die 
tor/, — ic which are aittiiated the cities of Tacaa aod Arrca,- 
impoaed apoa Ohila the previous desocoapatioo, which wai 
an uadecliaable laaaoer. Thia want of reciprocit;, thoagh 
offers very wortlij of consideration, hindered the Chilian < 
from accepting these baaea aa equitable. 

This refuaal wm not however given in an inflexible i 
allowed the conferenoea of the Plenipotenliariea to go on bi 
the coarae of them the Peravian Minister renewed hia in 
arbitration to determine these two points: 

]>t To which of the nations did the posaession of th 
correspond, after March iS^it 189-1? 

2.°^ Did the right of votation correspond only to pei 
nationality would be affected by the indeSnite incorporatioi 
or also to other iohabitanta? 

Mr. Tial Solar reiterated bis negation, repeating that 
not accept as litigious or subject to foreign criteriou t 
occupation, which did not admit of any doubt, and regre 
Peravian Minister shonld again bring into debate poi 
eliminated. 

The Peravian Minister explained bis insistence as bi 
natural desire that the plebiscite should be realised unde 
that irould secure the free manifestation of the will of the 
of the territory. This exigency, Mr. Vial Solar declared, 
proper, aod added that it ought to be a sulfi.:ient gau& 
l^litj aud houourability of the plebiacitiary proceedio| 
oever denied loyalty aad public faith of Chile was at stake 
required special [4ed^ of honour and loyalty, he had a 
stipulating special guarantees that by common accord mig 
der«d as sufficient. 

The protocol of these conferences adds that the Pentvii 
for Foreign Aifaira inquired of oar Minister if he was a 
include in these guaraatee^, the intervention of Pemvian fi 
in the proceedings of the plebiscite, and the detamina 
qnaliGcatioos of the voters. 

The Chilian Minister replied, «that if the Pminao Hin 
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this gronnd aod would present some com 
id that it would be easy to arrive at a resok 

1 couiitrieE.> 

B detcriniDed the commanication that the Pera 

D Affairs, addreaaed to the representative of 

4, propoiiag the following general bases for 

[efiniteprotoool: 

e shall be verified in the conditions of reciprc 

mts .esteem necessary to obtain an honest votal 

lifal and exact eipreseion of the popular wit 

he provinces of Taona and Arica. 

wo coDDtries in whose favoar the said provinces 

lO the other the ten million dollars stipulated 

b at 4^ per cent interest and one per cent sin] 

le shall be qnoted at the average price that t 
ve had in the preceding half jear oh the Lou 
bonds of Pera at a type to be deternitned u 
vernments, bnt in no case lower than 60 por c 
who emits the bonds can, at any time redeem t 
tt the rate at which they were accepted at the I 

for interest due and the bonds redeemed sha' 
I of customs dues, by the country that has emi 

/ hi le obtains the triumph in the plebiscite, I 
fy her frontier of the river 3ama, advancing i 
the valley of Chero. In exchange, if Peru be 
berty to rectify lier frontier at Camarones, advi 
de of the valley of Vitor. The country that m 
ceded in this clause shall pay to the other t 
e discounted from the total amount of indemi 
Jan. 2$'-^, the Ctiilian Minister replied accep 

seen, in the case of an adverse votatiou by 
le, to advance her frontier as far as Vitor and 



learefl her, — u ia established explicitly ia oommanicBtioni 
immediat^lf afterwards b; the diplomatists, — in poBseasion 
t«rritor7 daring the operation of the plebiscite, and natil its res 
made kaowa; bat at the same time they suffer from the capita 
of not defiaing what are the < conditions of reoiprocit; > in wh 
plebiscite ahoald be verified, which was precisely the tender p 
the misnnderstanding, the Bbnbborn shoal on which previoas n 
tions had gone ashore. 

This point had already been disonssed by the same diplo: 
Messrs. Vial Solar and Jimenez, Mr. Jim^es proposed to ind 
article in this form:— f The plebiscite shall be taken nnder con 
€ of the most perfect equality.* Mr. Yial, declaring that be ^ 
snthoriaed to accept such eijnality, proposed to indite it as foil 
• The plebiscite shall be taken, under conditions that guarantee 
< proceedings and a free vote.* But as neitlier wonld accept the 
proposed by the other, they agreed, ceach to maintain his own 
empioyiDg the vagae term rtdprociiy, in order that, within its el 
an agreement might afterwardebe fonnd. This recourse illaded I 
mentary disagreement, bat did not avoid the real obstacle. 

The Protocol of Jan 26^*> was an eloqnent manifestation of tl 
spirit that animated the diplomntis; bat we repeat, it was not a ai 
When the moment arrives to define the conditions of reciprocity 
operations of the plebiscite, the disonssion will be renewed with 
former immovable exacbians, with the result ihit the negotiati 
be found to be at its starting point. On accoantof thisioevitahl 
Ghile did not approve of the protocol. 

Y 
ThB Rlbayro Mission 

It was painfal for the Chilian Qovernment to he obliged to ex 
diaanthorise the resnlta of the prolonged and painful Inegotiatio 
it] representative had conducted with snch undeniable talent ai 
dial spirit, that exactly interpreted the sentiments of his Qover 
And as the Ambassador at Lima did not arrive at a settlement 



lite protocol, and as the ten years occapatk 
AiB Pernvian Qoremment resolved to oarrj the 
o, appointiog as Minister Pleoipoteatiarf Mr. 1 

lam dated Feb. 23^ 1891, which is the first 
iga the orgBDisatioD of the plebiacite, the Pe 

the following bases to our GoTernment: 
lion composed of a delegate of Chile, another o 
rectly appointed b/ a friendly Oovernment, sha 
rotera inscribed in partial registers, they shitl] [ 
«r, scrntinise the Totea and proclaim the resnl 

shall commanioate this result to the two Goven 
majority of votes, and without right of app 
Scnlfeies that may arise with regard to the inscrJ 

z"" sLixea commissions, composed of a delegate of Chile and a 
of Pern, shall make the partial lists and receive the ?otation in t 
of Tacna and the Port of Arica. 

3^ These commissions shall be installed one month after the 
cacion of the Protocol and shall liold sessions to make liie inscri 
dnring thirty days. 

Fifteen days after the pnbUcation of the general list, they sb 
ceive the votatiou daring five days, daily drawing np minutes 
proceedings. 

4th lixe right to rote belongs to Peinviana and Chilians, man 
of more than 21 years of age, actually resident in the prorij 
Tacna and ^oa; with the obligation, on the part of the Chilli 
proving more than two years of continuous and actual reeidenc 
with exclusion of public funcliouaries and individuals forming ] 
the armed force. 

gth Pern will pay the indemnity, in case of gainiog the plel 
by bonds of 4^ per cent interest and one per cent sinking fund, q 
the bunds at 75 per cent. Chile will pay with similar bonds, qa( 
the price that they may have on the London Exchange. 

6"' The coupons for interest and the bonds redeemed shall 
ceived by the country emitting them, in payment of customs du 



7^ If the plebiflcite reBoIta in favoor of Cliile, Pern is at libert 
f roDtier from Sama to the vullej of Ohero, and m the s 
t be in furoar oF Pern, Chile ia at libertj' to advance 
'amarones to the Valley of Vftor, inclading tbe Cove of 

Hrf making use of this right, shall p^y to the other 
million dollara, to be diecounted from the anm total of 

f days after the commnnication, by the oommiamon, of 
I notation the terrltoriea ahall be given np to the winne 
e, in condition! to be accorded by both Oovernmeot. 
PemvianB Bliall retain their nationality in Tacna and Ai 
these territories be definitly incorporttted with Ohile. 1 
kll extend to the zone betireen Yftor fuid Gamaronea, in 
he plebiscite being adverse to OUile, thia nation ahati t 
if the right conferred on the two conntriee, by Art. 7*'', 
itare protocol eliall resolve on the proceedings to be ado] 
to anfiniahed law suits, and the rales of jariadiction t 
force, in case the territoriea fall under the dominioi 



ject is aabstantially equal to that which Mr. Jim^nes 
Mr. Vial Solar, with the addition of clearly ahowiog v 
n Government meant by (conditions of reciprocity.) 
explanation given by Pern ia enormously distant, no i 
reciprocity, but even from perfect equality, which was 
lich Mr. Jimenez aspired. 

Lrt. in effect conatitntea a apecial privilege exclusively 
feru and her voters: the exclusion of the fancttonaries 
of the armed feme, eliminates at once a great majorit 
, and the condition of two years continual and actnal rt 
lifies nearly all the rest, since all the Chilians — exoept 
otionaries and the soldiers, who are explicitly ezclnde 



ojdgeB to the Bonth, so that It would be difficalt to find 
Red to vote.  

1 mottopol; of voters ia still more sbnngent as it de- 
t foreigoera from voting, yet they are directly affected, 
e wij, by the fatare aationality of the territory; for 
ed their righta on many occasiona. 
though more complicated and containing more articles 
as ones, was not more acceptable; and after iooidentB 
he Degotiabion, wibhoat modifying it or introducing 
tiblc ideas, for the firet time our Government took the 
till then had been left to Pern, and, on Oct. 18''> 1894, 
rt and practical project, baied npon the same proposi- 
)fr. Jimenez and by the Plenipotentiary Bibeyro, and 
. only two articles: 

I advence her frontier from Sama to the Valley of Ghero, 
lall advance hen from Camarooea to YiCor, and the 
be restricted to the intermediate zone, in which are 
es of Tacna and Arica. 
maity shall be reduced to four million dollars. 



article Pern could not object, becanse this advance of 

idea originated by Peruvian Ministers, on which they 

ed. 

ection conld be raised to the second article, since the 

amom wis the most grave diffi^nlty for Peru, it was 

i in the pretieut oircumstaocea of her treasury, and 

posed to reduce it to leas than half the originally pro> 

oald reply to these propositions, events occurred in both 
iralysed for some time the negotiations. In Ohile the 



raiideao* ii Gied fat Pernvia«M it ie olwr that thej maj ba 
-load ahoTllj bafsra tha litt Ii formai and thai lagallj vote I 
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CsZkZitt rcsigced aad could boC be rescued fcr ktokI «fek% ftod in 
Pen a Tt7o siioa oTenLrrv^ i:j6 Pre^iiieci, Gta/enL Cjoescs^ aad iuti- 
:^s«d a ftrjTiaoaaLi A«esb> of <3oTerc3KSL. Ua*i^ ifae» dieniiMlui* 



t«a Mr. B.oerro vm otC^^cd to Riam so h:^ oyzaui. 



Yl 



TlM Lira HiSsitQ — The P«tu letttiatiM 

At trJi c:3ie lir. ViH S>o'.ir resigned zIm poa( at Ll-na aad retained 
Co Ci.Ile. To replace hiai. Mr. Maxioio B. Lira was aproiaced Plenlpo- 
teniidtfj :a Pcra. aad. oa Aagriit 5*-^ 16^5. the peal:::^ xkegouadooB 
^ere reoocimeocei bj Mr. Lin. 

Fnm this time the ne^xiiiioos uke a iht form^ for, as it is well 
to tear in m'cJ, at that d&ie tr.e Treaties wl:':i &:>l:Tiay dated Maj 18^, 
hifcJ been approved bj the Coczr^esfes of Chile and BytiTia. Bj one of 
I'r.^se kcc7a m the Treatr of Tracsfcr of Terrltorr, €:he Goremment 
€ of Chile proniiies to make all tn >rta, e;:her separate! j or in anion 
c wi:h Boliria, to obtain in dcLni:e dominion the territories of Tacna 
c and Arica,» in order to cede them to that na::on in exchange for the 
perpetnal dominion, reD?gn.'sed to Chile bj the Treatj of Peace, over 
t.ie preTiooslj dif pnted coast of Atacama. 

T..e object of Mr. Lira wm to complj with this promise, that is to sar, 
to make al! eS'^rts to obtain for Cni*ie the pDts^esIon of Tacna and Ari« 
c% in orJ^r to transfer them to Bolivia. 

Tne conferences gno^essivelj celtrbrated bj Mr. Lira wi:h Mr. Ifannel 
Candamo, PresiJent of the Asemb'.j of Govern meat, w^d had reem- 
piaced Genera! Ca^erea ani his Minister for Foreign Af ^irs; with 
Mr. Meiiton F. Porras, Minister for Foreign A^aira, of the GoTem- 
ment of Mr. Pierola, that saoceeied the Provisional Aaeemblj of Go- 
verament: and with Mr. Bioudo Oniz de Zrb^IIos, sncceasor of Mr. Po- 
rras, were continaed from Aag. 5-^ till Dec 3l*« 1.S95. The snbetan- 
iial pin is consigned in twelve pr\/tocoU, t:.e last of which states that 
the diplomatist have agreed n{>>n an excange of com manlcat loos that 
^hail embrace the results of the conferences. And eff-cuve!v, Mr. Ortiz 
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remitted hiB commnaicatioD, dated Feb. S^d 1896 and 
ed it on the 10*^ of tlie same month. From these do- 
act the moat important iacldenta of the negotiation. 
lipal points treated on by the diplomatist were: 
ligation of the plebiscite; 

of payment of the iademnity. 

t required considerable labour and it was pmdent to 
labonr might be rendered sterile from difficulties that 
Boting the payment of the iademnity; this which was 
iwards proved trae. So they agreed to begin npon the 

mte, of one of the conferences states: — (That the Pern- 
for Foreign Affairs having requested the Chilian Pleni  
nitely to state his proposal upon this point, the latter 
mething like the following might be agreed npon; a 
16 puhlicaLioD of the seutenoe of the plebiscite, Chile, if 
adverse, would return the provinces to Pern, and Perj 
sums owing bo Chile. Chile likewise oontraoted a simi* 
, It is nuderstood that the payment should be dnly 
once.* 

te were favourable to Chile, there would be no diflfionl- 
with the obligation relative to the payment of the 
nt delay. If the popular vote favoured Peru it was 
t to rcdnce the term in which both countries should 
ir mutnal engagements, one giving up the territory 
iying the indemnity. If indeed the people desired the 
)f Tauna and Arica with Peru, Chile should hasten to 
erritory in which her anthority had so little prestige, 
id Pern should lie stimulated to hasten to the call of her 
nts, carrying her flag, her laws and her authority, as 
iked for by the clamor of their vote. Self interest 
id impose the speedy Evacuation of the territories, 
diplomatist nevertheless, found the term of one month 
er asking for a year, and then for six months, ooncluded 
using to fix any term, declaring that Peru required 
reed, however, by the spontaneous initiative of the 
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ObitisQ Minigler, that the payment aboQld be made three moDlba 
liie ufGcial publication of the avard of the plebiacite. 

Together with the qaestioa of the dale of paymeDt there waa all 
made reapectiDg the necessity of a guarantee that woold agson 
payment. Chile hastened to offer all eecurity that conid be wtahet 
and natcirally required reciprocity on the part of Peru. 

As has been already stated, after a plebiscite in which the in! 
tants had expressly declared thut they did not wish to remain ( 
Cbiliaa rule, the position would have been inacceptable. Natural 
thia case the evacaatlon would have to take place immediately, u 
was necessarycarryitout. But ogaiaat her will and even her deoo 
Chile would be obliged to remain in occapation if Peru did not i 
timely compliance with one of the essential conditions of the rac 
which waa the payment of the indemnity; and as this conbiog 
appeared not unlikely to occur, the duty of Chile w^s, befon 
plebiscite toijk place, to secure compliance with this point. Thii 
the reason why the Chilian Minister demanded gaarantees. 

Unfortunately Peru could not give guarantees, the protocol saj 
( The Minister for Foreign Affairs deuied the necessity of establii 
f any other guarantees than those which are implied in the cor 
I tlon itself and which should be made to fix the cooditions o 
t plebiscite and of the signatures that it bears; that as regards 
c obligation of Peru, Chile was sufficiently guaranteed by the pc 
f sion of the pledge, that ia bo say the territories, and by the nat 
< sentiment, which is the best possible of stimulants, and in all 
4 sufficient to guarantee the payment.* 

The poasesdion of Tacna and Arica was then the only real guan 
offered, and was the most inacceptable one for Chile. And indee 
our Plenipoteutiary observed, if the object in view was precise 
put an end to the present situation, in the territories of Tacna 
Arica, and to the Chilian occupation, in case that Peru should o1 
the award of the plebiscite, how could Chile admit a solution o 
difficulty that would consist in an indeJinitely prolonged occupa 
under circunaUnces less decorous for Chile than the actual one? 
as respects the occupation, if that which Chile sought was the 
rity of not being obliged to maintain it, if the award of the 



dverse, how can it be said that tbis secaritj 
1 of tbe same occapatioQ? 

the guaraatee of the Bigoatures that Bti| 
e Beatiment of natioualitj; doobtlesj the; e 
rengthen the Etipalationa of a treaty. But 
■easij when two natioas enter into &a ot 
ich a^ are alw.iya implied aad incorporitt 
eaty; tbej are nob however of aacfa a nat 
t that, fearing moral securities insQiScieDt; 
ny be given. And this ij more especially, 
I as in indiridnals, contracts are sometin: 
itentions, that cannot possibly be fnlEUed. *! 
greater force when they are applied to tht 

as a material, and pecnaiury, gaarantee. ! 
r be it is not always omnipotent, and hietc 
railty. 

ise logical observations of the Chilian Plenipc 
rn requested him to express in a concrete 
lile required, to which Mr. Lira replied that 
irnment to indicate those that Peru migl 
9ped that the Peravian Minister would st 

the conference add that the Peravian Mil 
lied: iTbat his Oovernment and Congress 
apecting the ten million dollars tbat Perd i 
itaining a favourable award from tbe plebis 
led object the Congress bad amply aulhc 
nise a loan of ten million soles, and that, b 
ective service, had created a monopoly of 
uld t;ive the Government, at least, one milHo 
id added to this the income from the Callao 
8 the most gfciire income of the Republic 
fered by the Government of Pern to Chile, 
td all this without prejudice, that Chile m 
iries and receive the income of the custon 
at of Pern renews the offer, as the principa 



tee of the paymast, of the itoQtiaaed ooaapatioo by Chile of 
tories whose iofaabitaota shall have eolemnly declared that th 
wish to coDtiane imder Chilian rale; aod as we have alreai 
this is nn acceptable. The Dew additions to this gaarantee ar 
unacceptable, 

Aq annnal payment of one million dollars is promised to b 
case that Pern is not able to raise the projected loan of ten million 
dollars for the ransom. It is to be enpposed that this failure of the 
loan can not occur from want of patriotism in the conntry, nor from 
the wdQt of diligent activity oa the part the Government; and it is 
aUo tobe enpposed that if the first effort, that isalways the most vigoar- 
0U9, should fail to conseqaence of any ineoperable difficulty, later 
efforts will not be more fortunate and that then faith and hope will 
become weaker. Then it is most probable that the provisional sitnation 
will convert itseif into a permanent one, and that the indemnity will 
be confined to annual payments till the extioctioa of the debt, and that 
Chile, constituted as creditor, capitalist and secnrity for Peru, will 
have to continue to occupy Tacna and Arica for many years. This 
proposal therefore cannot be admitted. 

Among the moral guarantees may be inoluded the efforts that, as 
the Minister of Pern sayj, are recently beginning to be made by the 
Government and the Congress to create resonrces applicable to the 
payment of the indemnity; but it is evident that as a real gaarantee 
it will have to be offered not to Chile but to the capitalists who make 
the loan. In this case it is very doubtful if the tax on salt wonld be 
admitted as sufficient security by the capitalists inclined to make the 
loan; this doubt was even entertained by the Congress of Peru, by 
the press, and even by such elevated functionaries as the first vice Pre- 
sident of the nation, Mr. Gaillermo Billiogharat, who had recently 
declared, in a diaconrse pronounced at Tacna, that <tbe tasea proposed 

> to be made by the Oovernment under the most favourable oonditiona, 

> would be insufficient to furnish the sum required for a loan of one 
millon pounds sterling, required to pay the ransom of Tacna i Arica.t 

The Chilian Minister, who under the hypothesis in consideration, 
may be considered as representing a creditor, could not accept as a su- 
ftoient guarantee that which the debtor himself considered &3 inanfS* 
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iremmaat of Peru not being able to find any way of 
1 tbia diffijaltf, becaase it reallj wa3 BOt prepared, in 
t wishes, to asaame the conseqaences of the plebiscite, 
the contingencies it might give rise to, had to terminate 
n, after five months of labour, as bird ae it was atenle. 
mod eiamioation of the nngatory negotiation, in which 
lied* says the Gliilian Plenipotenbisrj in hia note of Feb. 

be Been that it has been paralysed bj nnmerous lesser 
bat penetrating well into it, it will at onoe be seen that 
tails proceed from one great diffioDlty, not yet shown, 
t once should be mentioned.* 

act, and I state it without any attempt at explication, 
)n Qodertaking the discnssion of the sapplementary Pro- 
Treaties of 1883, was not prepared to comply with one of 
ons thit this pact imposes; the eventual payment of the 
I for the ransom of Tacna and Arica. In the twelve 
ave elapsed nothing has been done to provide for this 
lenoe wa fiod the only canse, or at least the principal one, 
I the negotiation. Ifiudeed Pern had provided in time for 
a* of her actual position, what then are the difficnlties that 
Bsily be overcome? none; and probably none would now 
ms? she wanid not have required them. &aarante«? that 

hav() been given. Eliminating tbeae two difficnities on 
>gotiatiouB have been deplorably wrecked, the organisatioa 
icite could have been proceeded with, and the problem at 
inld have been solved.* 

ig observed that the question of the term for payment 
d, at the moment in which Peru declared that she requir- 
ud in whioh Chile by the spontaneous iniciative of ber 

npon one of three months; and after noting that the 
larantee reopened the question of the term of payment, 
iffers of Peru directly tended to obtain a long and indefi- 
' the payment of the indemnity, Mr. Lira thus termina- 
tnuication we have quoted: — (It being proved in this 
t all the difficulties that have frustrated the plebiscite are 
t)y Peru, I can answer the latter part of your note, that 



^ 
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c treats of the obstacles to be suppresed, by manifestiDg a confidence 
« that yonr Government will remove them. Otherwise, if the Treaty 
c of 1888 is not complied with in due time and in all its stipalations 
< the responsability will not rest npon Ohile; and my Government that 
c honoarably wishes to carry ont the plebiscite, and has made great 
c efforts to that effect, totally declines the responsability and throws 
c it upon yonrs.i) 

The only clear result of the negotiations of Mr. Lira was to show 
on whose part arose the obstacles that prevented the carrying out of 
the 8rd Article of the Treaty of Ancon. 

This unforeseen failure induced the Government of Peru to reopen 
the negotiations at Santiago, hoping for a better result, and with that 
object appointed as Minister Plenipotentiary, Mr. Meliton F. Porras. 

At that time the Chilian Government was completely 'absorbed in 
the ardent question of limits, carried on simultaneously at Santiago 
and Buenos Ayres, regarding the boundaries of Chile and the Argen- 
tine Republic. This discussion, that has lasted half a century, was now 
in such a critical state that the only possible results could be arbitra- 
tion or war. Fortunately arbitration was determined npon, and nego- 
tiations were immediately entered into to obtain the acceptation, J^y 
Her Majesty the Queen of England, of the office of arbitrator. This 
was effected and commissions were despatched to London to defend 
the rights and interests of Chile. 

Mr. Porras limited his action then, to the presentation of his cre- 
dentials, comprehending that the time was not fitting to comply im- 
mediately with his mission. 

Meanwhile, at a conference celebrated, among others, on May 26^ 
1896, by our Minister at Lima with the President of Peru, His Excel- 
leucy, sefior Pi^rola, manifested that he was not disinclined to accept 
a solution that, respecting the decorum of Pern, and the prestige of 
his Government at home and abroad, would secure to Ohile the definite 
dominion of Tacna and Arica. The elevated origen of this insinuation 
and the terms in which it was made, induced Mr. Lira to retnrn to 
Santiago, in order to receive instructions how to proceed in this new 
aspect of the question. 



time SD incident occurred that introdnced new distarbini; 
and another source of difficulties into tbie fitful n^otiHtion. 
B time there ^ere published at Buenos Ayres, and shortly 
1 at Sucre and La Phe, the Treaties of 1895 between Chile 
ria, which, according to their Btipuiatione, should have been 
d in reserve, as they were private ones, 
ratelyuponhaviDg knowledge of them, Mr. Porras, in Santiago, 
Biva Agiiero, the Peruvian Minister in Bolivia, protested 
lir tiovernments, against the 4^ Article of the Treaty of 
ace of Territory, making declarations that were in open 
ion with that which the President of Peru bad recently made 
uisber at Lima. 

te, dated August 10^'' 1896 , Mr. Porras informed our Govem- 
chis Oovernment nas not disposed to renounce the just 
.ions conceded to it by the Treaty of Peace, now in force, nor 
any part of the territory occupied by Ohile, be it in favour 
I, of Bolivia or of any other nation. The Oovernment of Peru 
understand why Chile should cede Yitor, while the Treaty 
led DO dtfTerence between that zone and the rest of the terri- 
upied.> 

I the Peruvian Qovernment put itself in contradiction with 
ally in the present, since the declarations made by Mr. Porras 
rerument contradicted those that President Pi^rola made to 
and in the past, since these same declarations contradicted 
'tide of the arrangement proposed by the Peruvian Govern- 
[r. Vial Solar, in January 1894, and the 7'l> Article of the 
nt that Mr. Ribeyro proposed to our Government in February 
le year. In the Articles 4''^ and 7't' the Minister for Foreign 
Mr. Jimenez and the Plenipotentiary, Mr. Ribeyro, indicated 
<rn free expression of opinion, without any kind of compulsion, 
'CD any insinnation on the part of Chile, an advance of oar 
1 the north of the valley of Titor, on the condition of a 
of three millions in the ransom of Tacna and Arica. 
ect of the protests of MeBsra. Porras and Riva Aguero were, 
ither with the object of reproaching Bolivia for having en- 



(ered iabo negotution^ for the territor; of her former ally bhaa 
the object of gaardiag the rights of Pera, thit were not disrega 

bf 08. 

Be thia aa it ma/, npon hia retara to Limi, Mr. Lira comraei 
fresh canfereao» with Presideot Pi^rola, apoa the base of a Prol 
that woDld aecnre for Ohile the deGaite possession of Titcoa sad Aries. 
While these o^otiations went on the month of SeptemW arrived, and 
the election of a new President of Chile took p!ace, a circnmatanoe that 
obliged them to be again snspended. 

Ool; one other incident afterwdrdtioccarred, daring the mission of 
Mr. Lira; and thia had no practioal coaseqaeiice, bat clearly showed 
what PeraviaB polices are. It oocnrred in a conference with the Mi- 
Distet for Foreign Affairs, Mr. Riva Agtisro, then retnrned from his 
mission to Bolivia. In this conferenoe Ur, Rira Agiiero retracted ali 
that >the President had said; allying, that the intensity of popular 
sentimentin Pern rendered it imposaibleto think of the ceuion of Taona 
and Aricai that the country would never tolerate tbta dismemberment, 
and that in oonseqnence be foresaw many diflisalties for the organisa- 
tion of the plebiscite. Withont further argument he complelely abaa- 
doned the gronnd taken by the Miaiater JimJuez and the Plenipoten- 
tiary, Mr. Ribeyro, as well as by the President, Mr. Pi^rola, and 
anbmitbed to Mr. Lira this innocent proposal : that Obile sbonid renonnce 
possession of Tacna and Arica, and that Pern, »■> soon as the territories 
were in her possession, should allow free transit through them for Boli- 
vian commerce, with the freedom of true dominion, in such a way that 
Pern should have the sovereignty only in the name. 

Mr, Lira, without taking this ingenaouaness as the base of a serious 
discaasioD, only observed that such intSQse patriotism appeared to be 
purely platonic, as in the coarse of twelve years it had given no signs 
of it« vigonr, by getting together the aum, relatively amill for a nation, 
with which to satisfy its ideal, by ransoming Tscna and Arica: that the 
annexation of this territory by Ohile coald not properly be looked upon 
as a dismembering of Pdrn, since th^t at present these provinces had 
no definite nationality, and becaase, being oscupied by Ohile their in- 
corporation with thai conntry would only be a continuation of the 
preaent state of affairs: that it wdS not parmissible to state that Peru 
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>r EDlfer tbe loss of Taona aad Arioa, ejnce the Treaty pre- 
lab the plebiscite might be adverse to Pera, ad evcot that it 
eceseary to accept, if it occurred; and, fioally that it waa Dot 
Bolivia would coosent to exchange her aapirations towards S 
own for the simple freedom from customs diiea, offered by 

t mission terminated, and the problem remained, more ar- 
fiiUer of difficnltiea than before. 



The Santa Cruz Mission. 

mte Santa Croz, who waa appointed as oar Plenipotenbiar; 
> replace Mr. Lira, reopened the negotiations on Angust IV-^ 
'hich day this diplomat held his first conference with the 
ilinister for Foreign Affairs, Mr. Gnnqnedela HiraAgiiero. 
nterview tbe Peruvian Minister commenced by the following 
interrogation: — tWonlJ the Government of Cbile be inclin- 
t on an arrangement having for base the integral restitntion 
and Arica to PeruPi Snch a proposal was absolately inad- 
f Pern hod not been able, in the coarse of twelve years, to 
a a small part of the indemnity, if there was no possibility 
ing together this snm, nor, as can be eeen by the results of 
ission, of offering snfficient security of being able to collect 
e or leEB reasonable t«rm, she Was certainly not in a position 
y to pay tbe price of the ransom of those territories. 
A Cruz well understood this, though from motives of delica- 
lined, from answering that salate that the Pernvian Miniater 
1 flag. He merely observed that, ss the negotiations were 
Qued from the point reached by his predecessors, who had 
ainated completely and by mntual aooord all proposals tend- 
:ect arrangement; he had no instructions to withdraw from 
I course of proceedings. Yet, he added, if the Minister for 
fairs wonld state in precise terms his indication in oooditions 
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of reciprocity, that is, if it were admiited that Chile could on her part 
acquire Tacaa and Africa bj equal, or eveu higher offers than those to 
be made hj Pern, he would request his Goverument to allow him to 
consider the matter. Mr. Biva Agiiero having refused to admit this 
reciprocity, a direct arniagement was excluded from the debate. 

Mr. Santa Cruz states that the proposal of the Minister for Foreign 
Affairs was caused by the conviction that Pern would never accept the 
dominion of Bolivia over Tacna and Arica, not that she denied the 
right of Chile to cede the territory, after obtaining and award by the 
plebiscite, but that she refused to accept the idea that her former ally 
should obtain possession of her territory. 

This action, warmly censured by the Minister, would so deeply 
wound the public sentiment of his country that he much preferred the 
continued occupation by Chile rather than see that zone under Bolivian 
dominion. 

A second conference, at the beginning to Saptember, was initiated 
by Mr. Biva Agiiero, with the petition that the departaments of Tara- 
ta, Estique and Tauracocha, though occupied by Chile, should not be 
included by Chile in the plebiscite, as according to him, they did not 
belong to the province of Tacna. * 

This point had previously been discussed, in the year 1885, between 
our Government and the Peruvian Plenipotentiary at Santiago, on 
account of an analogous reclamation made by the latter. 

The 8"^ Article of the Treaty of Ancon says; <The Territory of 
€ Tacna and Arica, limited to the north by the river Sama, from its 
c source in the Cordillera^ conterminous with Bolivia, to its mouth in 
c the Pacific Ocean... shall continue in the possession of Chile.» 

Based upon this assertion and finding that the affair was not well 
defined, even by the maps presented by Peru, our Government thought 



* The celebrated Peruvian nataraliit and geographer, Paz Soldan, in bis Geogra- 
phy of Peru, pabliihed by special order of the Govemment of Pern, at an official 
geography of that ooantry, distinctly states, page 502, that Tarata is a district of the 
province of Tacna. 

See Geograjia del Peru^ por Paz Soldan^ 1862, I. p. 502. 

(Note by Translator). 



leDt to make more exact stDdies that ghontd resolve tf these 
irtaments were, or were not, to bbe Bontb of the river Sams, 
he indicatioQ of Ur. Riva Agiiero, who revived this incideot, 
B Ornz replied that he would coasult bis Government with 
the results of the investigabionB made in 1885. The resnit 
by stodies made at that time it had been demostrated that 
trtaments were to bbe sonth, of the Bama, and therefore within 
}r; treated of, in the 3^ Article of the Treat/ of Ancon; onr 
:nt added, that in spite of this it wonld accept the proposal of 
Agiiero, on conditioa that the Oovernment of Peru wonld 
icept the rectification of the frontier that it bad, proposed bo 
189^: that is, that Peru sbonld advance her frontier to the 
Ghero, while Obile advanced hera to the Valley of Vitor, 
ihis reply arrived at Lima, the Peruvian Government had 
f Bospended the negotiations, awaiting the development of onr 
)f limits with the Argonbiae Repnblic, which was then in one 
ical stages. It is worthy of note that in the whole coarse of 
eg upon the protocol of the plebiscite, the attitude of Pernvian 
! uormally followed the steps of the question of liiQits between 
1 the Argentine Republic: greater demands when a conflict 
probable; relinqaishment or at least modification of them when 
:tation vanished. Swinging parallel with the needle of this bn- 
Peruvian Government suocesively proposed advance of the 
redaction of the plebiscite to a restricted sone, commeroial 
tc., or when threatening winds blow from the summit of the 
1 propositions presented in calm weather are withdrawn. In 
en the war side of the scales appeared about to fall, everything 
d ub: The Congress, the Government, the press, publio opi- 
i*era, declared that there sbonld be no oeBsioo of territory, not 
that tbey wanted with Obile neither political treaties, nor 
al ones, nor approximatisn, nor friendship, 
iblication of the 'f reatleB with Bolivia had also contributed to 
ern; though this irritation appeared to be cansed by the action 
i rather than by that of Chile, yet ib produced the resnit of 
the Pernvian Government to delay, as far as possible, all 
}ii8 between Chile and Bolivia. Naturally the way to effect 
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this was to render difficult the acquisition by Chile of the territory 
offered to Bolivia. From this reason, while there was a near possibility 
of the approval of the protocols between Chile and Bolivia, Pern refus- 
ed to proceed with the plebiscite, except under such conditions as 
would firmly secure to her a favourable result: she feared to struggle 
against the influences that Chile and Bolivia, in combination, could 
bring into action; the former to enforce compliance with the treaties, 
the latter to satisfy her aspirations for the possession of a coast province. 
Waiting therefore, on the one band to see the result of the question 
between Chile and the Argentine Republic, and on the other, not wish- 
ing to carry out the plebiscite while Chile and Bolivia were on good 
terms, Peru opposed to our negotiations the force of inertia; and, 
towards the end of November, the Minister for Foreign Affairs, of 
Pern, announced to Mr. Santa Cruz that he would not reopen the 
conferences until the Peruvian Congress had given its opinion with 
regard to the Bolivian protocols. 



VIII 



The Billinghurst-Latorre Protocol 

Meanwhile the Chilian Congress did not treat upon these Protocols. 
A considerable change of opinion as regards international politics took 
place, and the friendly and benevolent tendency towards Bolivia, that 
had inspired the Treaties of May, lessened considerably. Numerous 
and grave acts showed that Bolivia did not know how to respond to 
the friendly efforts of Chile, and, what was more painful, there appeared 
to exist on her part a definite plan to employ against us the elements 
of force and progress that we strove to give to her. 

Thus, exactly at the time that the Treaties of May were signed, that, 
in the opinion of many, placed Bolivia on a better footing than she 
enjoyed before the war, the President of that Republic, who was not 
an adventurer of the style of a Melgarejo, or of a Daza, but the most 
reputable of her statesmen, Mr. Mariano Baptista, wrote, to a person of 
elevated position at Bneoos Ayres, a letter that was published, and in 
which he expresses himself as follows: — < I have always thought that 
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'rnationnl life would be ephemeral if we did nob Hetk snpport 

ime of our neigbboara. When Campero issned m; credentials 

nos Ayres, T asked for only one tDHtruction: to offer the Gov- 

t of Ta Plata the recoDstitutioii, under federal form, of the 

Vrceroysbip, as far as the Desaguadero** This presidenti:il 

dated May 17*'*^ 1895. So that Bolivia, requiring the enpport 

of some neighbour, disdained that which Chile offered her, on terms of 

nnbonnded liberality, to solicit, in a most threatening form againet the 

eecarity of onr conntry, ber annexation by the Argentine Repnblic. 

Therefore many of onr public men believed that it was not wise for ns 

to basy oarsetvea by conbribnting to the reconstitntion and agrandise- - 

meat of the ancient ViceroyBhip, offeriog Ports and coast territory in 

ths Pacific. 

Other analogous facts, the relation of which would be too long to 
make here, demonstrated to our Government that the generosity of the 
May treaties might have dangeroua reaulta while Bolivia was, in this 
state of mind, which it was convenient to let piiss without notice for 
the present. A later circumstance to which we have already referred, 
came on to indefinitely delay the ratification of the pacta between Chile 
and Bolivia. 

Treaties such as those referring to the transference of territory could 
not be snccesfnlly carried out except on the condition that they wore 
kept strictly secret while the means of bringing them about were in 
prepanition. So their negotiators understood when they stipulated re- 
serve in its 7(>> clause. The publication of this treaty at Buenos Ayrea 
and in Bolivia utterly defeated it. And this explains the delay on the 
part of the Chilian Congrees, in discussing a treaty that had fallen by 
its own weight. 

The Lima Cabinet, that as TAr. Riva Agtiero informed Mr. Santa 
Oraz, awaited t&e decision of the Congress of Chile, understood that 
this resolution not to occupy itaelf with the protocol WdS equivalent to 
its rejection, and thought that a proper moment had arrived to give 
new activity to the protocol of the plebiscite. So the negotiations were 
carried on at Santiago, and Mr. Ouillermo Billingshurst, the Vice Pre- 
sident of Pern, was accredited as Extraordinary Envoy and Plenipoten- 
tiar;. 
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The protocol Latorre-Billingshurfit, reaaltiDg from this missioDBy was 
negotiated and conclode by oar Minister for Foreign Afifairs, Mr. 
Raimando Silra Oraz; jet on accoant of a chaoge of Ministry that oc- 
carred at the time of signing it, that document bears the signature of 
the sncessor of Mr. Silva, Mr Juan Jo86 Latorre, whose only part in 
it consists in having signed it. 

During the series of conferences celebrated by Messrs. Silva Ornz 
and BilliQgshurst, the Chilian Minirter successively proposed three 
forms of direct arrangement: 

1^^ Acquisition by Ohile of the disputed territory, by the payment 
of an indemnity superior to that stipnlated in the Treaty of Aocon; 

2nd Immediate annexation of the province of Tacna by Peru, and 
of that of Arica by Ohile, without anj plebiscite or indemnity; 

grd The advance of the Peruvian frontier to Ohero, and of the Chi* 
lian frontier to Vitor, the plebiscite to be confined to the intermediate 
zone; the indemnity to be proportionally reduced. 

This last proposal, as may be remembered, had been made on more 
than one occasion, by the Peruvian Government to that of Chile; and 
so Mr. Silva Cruz observed upon proposing it to Mr. Billingshurst. 
Bat this gentleman declined it, because c the Tre!{ities made between 
c Chile and Bolivia respecting this matter being known, this idea was 
c expressly and terminautly refuaed, from reasons of various kinds, and 
c that were connected with the delicate fibres of national dignity, so 
c that he could assert that no Grovernment of Peru would dare to cede; 
c except in the case contemplated in the Treaty of Peace, even one inch 
c of the territories of Tacna and Arica.» This declaration was identi- 
cal with the one that Mr. Biva Agiiero had made to Mr. Santa Cruz. 

Tjiis proposal of a direct arrangement being eliminated, the determi- 
nation of the substantial bases of the plebiscite were entered upon, and 
it was resolved that they should be studied in this ord^r: 

irh \7iio had a right to vote; 

2nd Whether the votation should be public or secret; 

3^ Who should preside the votation, and resolve the difficulties that 
might arise. 

4th The terms and conditions of payment of the indemnity to be 
paid by the nation that gained dominion over the territory; and 
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^ Tbe guarantee to be givea for thia payment. 

agreement having baen arrived at as regarda the three firet points, 
as resolved to sabmit tbem to the deolaion of Iler Majeatf, tbe 
m Regent of Spain. Tbe paymentof the indemnification waa settled 
lis way: — one million in the term of ten days, to be counted from 
late of the proclamation of the result of the plebiscite; another 
on one year after, and two milliona at the termination of each of 
'our following years. The guarantee of the payment sboald be the 
receipts of the Arica custom-honso. If the result were favourable 
ern, Ohile should deliver over the territories to the Peruvian autho- 
a in fifteen days, as a maximam term. 

1 conformity with these bases the following convention was 
m np: 

Pbotocol Billikqecest-Latobbb 

he Governments of the Republic of Chile and of the Republic of 
I, desirous of arriving at a definite solution with r^ard to the do- 
on and sovereignty of the territories of Taona and Arioa, in oon- 
lity with the Treaty of Peace, of October 20t'> 1883, and also da- 
is of strengthening the relations of friendship between tbe two 
>nB by eliminating a question that has preoccopied tbem for a long 
past, after examining and approving their credentials, have agreed 
1 the following convention, designed to facilitate the carrymg out 
ie Article III, of the aforesaid Treaty of Oct. 20^i> 18S3: 

Art. I 

here shall be eiibmitted to the decision of the Government of Her 
esty the Qaeen Regent of Spain, whom the High Contracting Par- 
designate in the character of Arbitrator, the following points: 
X Who have a right to vote at tbe plebiscite, that shall decide the * 
lanent sovereignty and dominion over the territories of Tacna and 
a; determining tbe reqDisites of nationality, sex, age, civil oondi- 
, residence, or any others, that should qualify the voters; 
^^ If the votation for the plebieotte should be public or secret. 



Art. II 

A directive aasemblj, composed of a representative of Ihe < 
ment of Chile, of a represeatative of tlie Goverament of Pern and a 
third person appointed by the Government of Spain, ohall preside the 
elections and tako such resolutions as may be necessary to carry ont the 
plebiscite. The president of the Assembly shall be the person appointed 
by the QaveromeDt of Spaio, 

The duties of this Assembly are: 

1*>> To drew Dp and pnhlish a general register of all persons that are 
entitled to vote; 

2°^ To decide all diflicaltiea, donbta and qnestions that may arise 
connected with the inscriptions, votation and other acts of the ple- 
biscite; 

3'^ To practice a geaerel scrutiny of the votes, in view of the partial 
result obtained at each ot the places fixed upon to receive votes; 

4cb To proclaim the general result of the rotation, immediately 
communicating this result to the Qoveruments of Spain, Chile and 
Pern; 

Qcb To give all necessary orders and instructions for the due realisa- 
tion of the plebiscite, determined npon by the present Convention. 

All the resolutions of this Assembly shall ba determined by majority 
of rotes. In »3e of diiference, the casting vote of the member named 
by Spain shall decide. 

Art. Ill 

Not later than forty days after the Arbitration has prononnced a 
decision, as determined by Article I, the Oovernraenta of Chile and 
Peru shall proceed to name their delegates. The Directive Assembly 
shall be installed, in the city of Tacna, and commence its duties, within 
the term of ten days after the arrival at that city of the third delegate, 
named by Spain. 



« shall be four offioee for inscriptioD; ooe at Aries, one at T&- 
06 Bt Arioa and the other at Llnta, 
loh office there ahall be a oommiasioQ composed of: 
k commiBsioner of the Chilian GovernmeDt; 
A oommiwionerof the Peravian GoTernmeat; and 
A oommiBsioner, named bj the Diraobive Assembly of the Ple- 
who shall preside ths commission. 

» oommissioDB shall be installed, at the latest, eight daja after 
tallatioD at Tacna of the Direotive AsBembly, and shall carry ont 
inctiona during forty oonsecntire days, from ten in the morning 
till foar in the afternoon. At the end of each day's work a minute shall 
be drawn np, signed by all the members stating the number, expressed 
in letters, not figares, of persons inscribed daring the day. The leaves 
of the Register in which the inscriptions are made shall also be sigoed 
(irubrkadcu*) by all the memben of the commission. 

Resolutions of the inscribing commissions, shall be resolved by oia- 
jority of votes, and are snbject to appeal, to be made to the Directive 
Assembly. 

The inscribing commisions shall enrol in the registers all persons 
who ask to be inscribed, and who have a right to vote, according to the 
resolution of the Arbiter, named in Art. /.- and there shall be delivered 
to tbem a certificate of inscription, that most be produced at the time 
«f voting. 

Whenever the commission refases to inscribe a person, there should 
be noted in the minutes of the day, the name of the person and the 
cause of exclusion. 

The person excluded has a right to receive a copy of that part of the 
minutes referring to his exclusion, signed by the members uf the inscrib- 
ing commission. 

Forty-eight hours after termiuating their functions, at the latest, the 
inscribing commissions shall deliver the registers and other original 
documente to the Directive Assembly. 
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Art. V 

The Directive GommissioD shall detennine, ia conformitj wifch the 
arbitral reaolation, the means by which the possessioD by voters of the 
ooDditions required may be proved. 



Art. VI 

m 

The Directive Commission shall publish the registers, within ten 
days after their reception; the names to be arranged alfabetically. This 
publication shall be made in the newpapers of Tacna and Arica, and 
in a separate form, to be posted in public places, at Lluta and Tarata. 

During the fifteen days following the said publication, the persons 
that have not been allowed to inscribe themselves, and any person who 
wishes to prove undue inclusion of persons in the register, may present 
themselves before the Directive Commission. After this date no recla- 
mation will be admitted, and the Register is definitely formed, with 
the modifications that the Directive Assembly may have made; all which 
shall be immediately published in the form indicated in the first clause 
of this present article. 

Art. VII 

Ten days after the closing of the definite Register, the functions of 
the commissions encbarged with the reception and scrutiny of the votes 
shall commence. 

These commissions shall be composed of the same persons that have 
formed the inscribing commissions, and shall carry out its functions 
during ten consecutive days, from nine in the morning until four in 
the afternoon, in the same places aforementioned, namely; Tacna, Ari- 
ca, Tarata and Lluta; and shall form its resolutions by majority of 
votes, any appelation to be made before the Directive Commission. 

Each voter, at the time of voting, shall present the certificate that 
he received upon inscription, which shall remain in the possession of 
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ion, with a note, tUting that it ia cancelled, signed b; all 
I of the oommJsBioD. 

ge for tkia the voter shall receive a written certificate that 
. Each daj the result of the rotations shall be draWQ np 
three copies, each of them to be signed by all the members 
ission, and one copy shall be kept by each member. 

Art. Till 

a after the termination of the rotation, at latest, the oom- 
I deliver up to the Directive Assembly of the Plebiscite the 
er docnmentB of the partial votations. 

Art. IX 

fter the termination of the rotation the Directive Assembly 
[ to make the general scrotiny from the partial acU, in pub- 
ad in one sole act, till the proclamation of the reaalt. 

Aft. X 

tive Aesembly shall enjoy complete independence in the 
t duties, and has the right to demand from the anbhorities 
a of public force, to keep order, and to permit fall liberty 
tut the Plebiacile. 

Art. XI 

le Directive Assembly, nor Ihe Commisions for insoription 
of votes, can carry on its duties in the absence of any of 
oompoeing it. If any member of Uie commissions for in- 
eceiving votation, ou the days durmg whichit shonld carry 
^ions, shonld be unable to assist, he shall be replaced by a 
:d by the representative of the Gkiveniment that bad named 
lember, with exception of the president of a commission, 
ement corresponds to the Directive Commission. 
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Art. XII 

If the result of the plebiscite be favourable to Pera. the representa- 
tives of the Governmeat of Ohile shall deliver over to the Peruvian 
authority the territories of Tacna and Arica in the mfucimum term of 
fifteen days. 

AtL XITI 

The Arica custom-house shall furnish funds for the expenses occa- 
sioned by the carrying out of the Plebiscite in the territories of Tacna 
and Arica. 

Art XIV 

The fact of the appointment of a commission to make inscriptions 
and to receive votes at Tarata, accorded in the preceding articles, does 
not imply a renunciation on the pact of Peru, as regards the pending 
reclamation of Peru, concerning that part of the territories, nor does 
this imply the purpose of pretending to claim any indemnification for 
the period during which Ohile has occupied it. 



Art XV 

The indemnity of ten million dollars, imposed by the Art. Ill of the 
Treaty of October 20^>^ 1888, shall be paid by the country that be- 
comes the possessor of the provinces of Tacna and Arica in the following 
manner: one million within the term of ten days, dating from the pro- 
clamation of the general results of the plebiscite; another million one 
year afterwards, and two millions at the end of each of the four follow- 
ing years. 

These sums shall be paid in Peruvian silver zoUz^ or in Ohilian 
silver money, such as circulated at the time of the signature of the 
Treaty of Oct. 20^ 1883. 



Bnm prodaoed by Ibe Arica caatom-hoaBe ah&ll be Bnbjact 
ent of the indemnity referred to id the preceding article. 



Art. XVII 

le term of sixty days, from the date of the ratification ol 
Convention, the diplomatlo representatives of the Repnb' 
md of the Bepablic of Pern accredited to the Oonrt ol 
jointly Bolicit of that Government the acceptation of tbi 
referred to in Art. I, and the appointment of the delegatt 
a Art. II. 

Art. ZVni 

le term of forty days, counting from the date on which th< 
pte the ohaige, each of the High Contracting Parties shall 
its in a ivritten d<)cameiit that shall be presented by iti 
, in order that by this, and considering the conditions ol 
if October 20"> 1&S3, and those of the present Convention. 
>e pronounced. 

Dt Convention shall be ratified by the respective Congressei 
Jfications exchanged in Santiago, Chile, in the shorteei 



dum. Daring the following conference the Minister fo 
airs stated, that though His Eicellency the President o 
Ic and the members of the Cabinet had accepted in all it 
oject of Convention accorded, he personally considered it i 
cacy to abstain from signing it, because, as was notorious 
Ministry was now Uking place: he therefore judged it t 
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be more correct to leave to the free appreoiatioQ 
to give, or to abstain from giving, to this projec 
of an inter oationsl eogag ement. 

The PeroTian Ambassador stated, that apo 
maintaio the project in the form aooorded, au( 
sign it at aDj moment that the Goveromeat of 
conveoient, regretting that the Chilian Miniatei 
signing it from the motives of personal delicac; 
dignity of which he oonld not fail to respect. 

Two copied of the present memorandum were 
on April 9'* 1898, by the Chilian Minister for 
Raimnn^Io Silva Craz, and by the Plenipotentia 
of Peru, Mr. Onillermo £. Billingfauret, and seal 

(Signed).- Raikundo Silva Ckdz.— GdillbbM' 



The protocol Billinghurst-Iiatorre is the rev 
May; by the latter Chile cedes to Bolivia the Te 
Arica; by the former they are ceded to Pern. 
reflections of the opposing spirit amony our pnb 
vian politics> and (Bolivian politics* and they 
the day on which our Governraeut, convinced of 
rificeB without resalla or compensation, resolv 
those Hterilecorrentsa definite and stable crite 
straiir current with a known direction, sthe Chi! 
in all that refers to the rights and interests of 
the bounds of honoiirability and equity, bat 
American interests, bused upon the common hnr 
tioiis, without insuperable sacriBcesforeitberof I 

Chile tOilay finds herself in one of the moat 
history. At the approxiination of the liignidat 
not provi.ked by Chile, and from which sheemer 
to the patriotism of her people, she has in her 1 
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Qtinent. The reeponsibility ib formidable, and the problem 
a ver; difficalt one; but we mnBt coofide iu the patriotic 
efforts of onr Goverment to find a saltBfaclor; aod correct Bolntioo. 



IX 

The Actual State of tiie Question 



The diplomatic negotiations posterior to the Billinghurst-Latorre 
Protocol, were carried on BuccesHLvely, on the part of Chile, by the 
Ministera, Mr. Domingo Amnnitegai Snlaraud Mr. Anj'el C. Yicnfia — 
this latter gentlemaa abill continaes to be our representatife, — Peru 
was represented by Mr. Cesario CbacHltana, and though they were 
maintained in reserve by the Governments, they certainly have not 
produced any positive result, though tve may sappoae thai the end is 
not fv oS, judging from Buch official documents as have been pub- 
lished. 

The President of Chile, npon opening the sessions of CongreBg, on 
June ]'* of the preseut year, said in his Message. — •At preaent the 
c preferential attention of my Government isdirected to the internation- 

< al negotialiona .with the Republics of Pern and Bolivia that are the 

< natural conaefuences of the pacta of truce and of peace, celebrated in 
c the years 1863 and 188-1.> 

■Chile having been the victor after a prolonged war, and desirous 

 that her sons may return to peaceful tasks, endeavoured to put an 

< end to the anarchy that reigned in the territory unoccupied by her 

 arms, and to cooperate, even at the coat of considerable sacrifices, in 

 the organisation of a Government.* 

cTtiia object being realised, she gave all possible facilities to Pent, and 
c signed the Treaty of Ancon under conditions that did credit to her 

< moderation, in the concept of neutral nations.* 

(There were established, for the first time in South America, tribu- 
« nals of arbitration that decided upon reclamatioDB for large aams 

< made by foreign sabjecta, that, as toon as sentence was passed, were 
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c puQtaallj paid by oar treasary. We also took npoa as maoj obliga- 
c tions, that were owing by Pera, in the province of Tarapaca.» 

cThoagh they might have pat an end to all qaestion that arose through 
c the war, Chile and Pera agreed to delay the solntion of problems that 
c it would* have been prudeat to have resolved at once, as their solution 
c tended to become more difficult after the lapse of time.* 

cOn this account, in the Treaty of Peace the definite nationality 
c of the territories of Tacna and Arica remained nndecided; and the 
c indemnity justly due to our citizens, whojresided in^Peru and suffered 
« losses through the war, was also left unsettled.i) 

cit was an error on the part of the belligerents, not even to stipulate 
c the conditions in which the plebiscite of Tacna and Arica should be 
c effected, and thus we have arrived at the present time without having 
« come to any agreement on the matter, i 

cThere still awaits the resolution of the Congress, the Protocol refer, 
c ing to the plebiscite, drawn up in April, 1898, and it is indespensable 
€ that a determination be taken in this affair, that so vividly interests 
€ both Republics. 1 

Referring to the pacts with Bolivia, His Excellency, President Err4- 
c znriz, adds in the same document: — cWith regard to the Treaty of 

< Peace and Friendship with Bolivia, that is in negotiation since 1895, 
« our Ambassador in that country is endeavouring to overcome the 

< existing difficulties and ventures to hope that our representative will 
c be successful in his mission, by means of equitable compromises easy 
€ to adjnst.i 

cA practical manifestation of the cordial relations existing between 
c the two Governments is given by the pact, that willishortly be signed, 
€ regarding the demarcation of the frontier of the province of the Ta- 
c rapaca.ft 

«I have a firm conviction that the moment has arrived for my coun- 
€ try to make efforts to realise her old wishes of -putting an end to all 

< the discussions that she maintains with the Republics to the north, 
c BO that nothing may trouble their mutual confidence.i» 

: Upon his part, the Minister for Foreign Affairs, Mr. Rafael Err^zu- 
riz Urmeneta, in the Annual Report presented this year to Congress, 
thus expresses himself with regard to Bolivia: — dPublic order and in- 
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]g again pestored in our neighboariDg Republic, tbat 

to Supreme Power of General Paddo, again poesessea 

c a cooBtitnted Ouvernraent, the cansea tliat dnring some time had inter' 

( rupted the Degoiiationj beLvireen the two conntriea have ceased and 

c mattera are tending to an agreement that will pat an end to the trail- 

( sitor; state of affnirs that resalts from the Treat/ of Trnce of 188i.» 

cThe Government, deeironaof arriving as soon as possible at a satis- 

• factory resnlt that may conanlt the interests of both Datious, has 

< baatened to reopen the interrupted negotiations, appoioting for that 
c purpose Mr. Abraham Kdnig, who since three month is at la Paz, 
« Garryiug on this important mission.* 

< I have the pleasure of stating that onr Minister has had the good 

< fortune to meet with a kind reception there, and in consideration of 
c the cordial spirit that exists between the two Governmeu Is, t hare 
c reaeoD to hope that, at no distant epoch, the agreement bo much de- 
c sired by the Governments, and which envolves such important resulte 

< for the future relations of friendship and of commerce, npon whkb 

< ehould be based the reciprocal development of both nations, will be 
« made.* 

Reapectiog the atateofonrrelations with Pern, the same annnal Min- 
isterial Report gives an account of them in the following termB:— : 

 The same criterion that has guided the Government in the solntion 

 of the difBculties with Bolivia has also guided it in its relations with 
« Pern ; and in its earnest desire to arrive at an equitive and speedy soln- 
c tioas, it has omitted no effort to bring them about. It haa in mind 

* the same considerations above expressed, the same necessity and the 

< same interest in eliminating once for all, SQspicion and mistrnst that 

< should not exist between Republics of equal origin and with equal 
c traditions.! 

c Among the numerous and varied problems of general interest that 
c absorb the attention of the pnblic authorities of Chile and of her 
c statesmen, not one exists, in the opinion of the nnderaigned, superior 
( in impoitante to that which refera to our relatione with Pern, and from 
€ this the preferent attention of Oongress and of the Government 
c should be given to it. This problem diffioalt in itself, and that has 

< been studied for years withont any solntion being as yet arrived at 
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€ may be stated in oue phrase: to determiae the definite nationality of 
c the provinces of Tacna and Arica, in the form agreed upon by the 

< Treaty of Ancon.> 

c Upon the bases given by this pact both Chile and Chile maintain 
<c their rights and expectations to the absolute dominion of that terri- 
c tory, and if our Government has given proofs of not wishing to elude 
« the resolution of this serious affair, that of Peru, on its part, mani- 
c fests in the clearest and most explicate manner its desire that it be 
c resolved without unnecessary delay.» 

c We therefore find ourselves in a situation in which it is not feasible 

< to accept further procrastination, and in which it is necessary to 
« attack the problem with frankness and patriotism.]^ 

c Complying with instructions from his Government, the Plenipoten- 
« tiary of Peru, Mr. Cesareo Chacaltana, recently arrived, has atten- 
c tively treated of these matters with the undersigned, and after having 
c ascertain that the Government was resolved to comply faithfully with 
c the Treaty of Ancon, as it naturally was, for Chile prides herself on 
« being ever loyal to her treaties, he solicited that, in order to arrive 
cspeedily at the end of all the difficulties, the Government would 
€ request the Honorable Congress to dispatch the protocol of April 16^ 
€ 1898, that for a long time past awaits its discussion and appro val.» 

cThe undersigned, without entering into an analysis of the motives 
« of such delay in the dispatch of the protocol, promised Mr. Chacal- 
^ tana that on the first opportunity he would request the Honorable 
€ Congress of Deputies to decide upon that pact, and therefore I take 

< the liberty of insisting on the necessity of arriving, as soon as possi- 
€ ble, at an expression of the opinion of that legislative assembly.* 

€ Meanwhile in use of the faculties that the treaty itself concedes, 
c the Government has proceeded to take a series of -measures respecting 
€ the territory of Tacua and Arica that places Chile in a favourable 
« situation for the realisation of the plebiscite, and which also power- 
« fully contribute to the wellbeing and progress of those provinces,. 

< that ought to share in all the advantages that a prosperous State can 
€ confer on its territories. » 

As may be seen, limiting ourselves only to that which refers to the 
Billinghurst-Latorre Protocol, His Excellency the President of the Re- 



iliaister for Foreign AfFutra, loyully complying with 
e GoverntneDt oF Peru, have begged for a spaedy reso- 
HH, bhoagh abttaining from trjiog to inflaeoce iu de- 
le predeceaor of Mr. Err&zar!z Urmeoeta in the Miata- 
rhe moti?eB that had delayed the l^islative despatch of 
I, stated io his Aonaal Report, (The diverse apprecia- 
gare riae Bome of theclaaaea... wdte withoat donbt the 
bhe delay of OoDgreaa in arrivina; at a deSaJte dectaion 

any doabt these diverse appreciations were worthy of 
they had snfficieat force to delay the affair. 
't not inopportane to reaame here the reasons given to 
atioD of the clauses of this pact that appear inaccepta- 
irselvea to give a brief sammary of them, withoat de- 
moes; the ennmerating of thase objetions will facilitate 
f impartial persons. 

once observed that the 3"* article of the Treaty of An- 
it ca special protocol, that shall be considered as an in- 
if the preiient Trenty, shall eatablieh the/f>rm in which 
shall take place; and the terms in which the ten mil- 
be paid, by the nation that retains the dominion of the 
Tacna and Arica.i Meanwhile bhe negotiators of the 
itorre protocol have separated themselves widely from 
le spirit of the Treaty, they have resolved questions of 
tsentials, each as the votatioa and the scrabiny, and have 
1 a form that, in oontradictioa of all international pre- 
st, implies aTomplete abdication of bhe rights of Chile, 
al sovereignty over the disputed territories. A perfect 
not been pacbed, but a declared and absolute inferiority, 
on of the occapying nation. 

hand, Pern, that at first Aikii for a maiimum lermof 
hich bo pay the indemnitication, and who afterwards 
I any term,^vea bo that of three month, spontaneonsly 
Plenipotentiary, Mr. Miximo B. Lira, — declaring that 
lire any, concluded by soliciting nothing less than a term 
ri) has nob, then, even commenced to provide bhe sum of 
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the ranaom, and pota all her tnut ia the Arica coitoi 
often aa the onl; gaarantee of payment. If the plebifl 
to Pera,Ofailevill comply with her obligation bydelii 
ritories intbe maximam term of fifteen days; meai 
not comply with hers of paying the raneom excep 
term of five yeare. 

The guarantee itself is abeolntely deficient. In addit 
larity of paying the indemnity, in coarse of time, wil 
produced by the territory itself that Chile delivers imi 
shows Ihe bsnkrapt state of Pern, — it is evident that ' 
boast ia not of safficient valne to guarantee the payiae 
dollars a year. It is not so now, and it will be much 1 
has given it np. Indeed as soon as all the territory to 
maronee belongs to Peru, the commercial life of thi 
trafic of Bolivia, in its totality, will be carried on 
railway, Tacua will be deprived of its principal elemi 
is this commerce in transit to Boli via, and Arica of it 
of income, which is this also. 

To prove this in figures, it is sufticient to qnote bin 
the Arica castom-boase during the last few years 
Peruvian dominion: in 1S76 the sum received wb8$ < 
t 682,000; in 187B, t fill,000; in 1879, t 534,000. 
the posseasisn of Peru, never had an annual income ol 

PasBing on to considerations of another order, it ' 
the Billingbnrst-Latorre protocol ia not a aolation to 
have remained in suspense between the belligerent I 
The approval of this pact would render it ^mpoesibh 
with our compromise with Bolivia, since the devolnl 
Arica to Pern wonld upset the pacts of Hay, that i 
ezpectation of transferring these territories to Bolivii 
the North would then subsist for Chile and in very 
tions: the province of Tarapaca belongs to ber perm 
of Antofagasta only transitortlv, upon the title of acci 
and the continnity of ber territory would be iuterru] 
ment that conducts us to such an absnrd state of 
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i JD existence the difficalUee that it nishes to remove, is no ar- 
iment at a)). 

«re ma; also be given as an objection the fact, that the primot- 
ibjeot of the protocol, which ia to gain the good will of Pern, to 
trl her resentment into approachment, and her hatred into friend- 
will not be obtained: while Tarapaca exiistg the animosity will 
in, latent and awaiting any favourable opportnnity for break' 

Dt. 

en a more serions objection is that the protocol subjects to arbi- 
m the right of Chilians to vote at the plebiscite. This right 
a of no discQBBioQ, nor can it be admitted to foreign criterion; as 
has always maiDtainei], this etipnlation is in open conflict with 
me spirit of the Treaty of Ancon. ' 

e occupation during ten years bad, as itfl only object, to give time 
le permanent and definity poeseseion by Chile of these territories, 
en, if, at the expiration of the term, the votes of our citizens are 
ded, it would have been belter to have made the plebiscite on the 
ollowing the signature of the Treaty, and so have avoided an 
!B seedbed ot later difficnlties. 

e Professor of InterDationel Law, Mr. Miguel Cruchega, in a 
lendious stady of the Biltinghnrst-Latorre protocol, expresses 
ilf upon this point as follows: 

'lie stipulations of the protocol, with regard to the manner of car- 
ng out the plebiscite are not according to law, neither do theycon- 
X the perfect impartiality that is required.* 
i commences by giving up to the sentence of the arbitrator two 
st imporiaut question, namely: who has a right to a vote in the 
biscite, and whether the votation shall be pnblic or secret. As res- 
ts the former point, the arbitrator is aathorised to determine the re- 
sitea of nationality, sex, age, civil state, or any other that should 
tlity for votation,* 

here seems to appear in this stipulation a conceeslon that was not 
inded to be made by those who signed the Treaty of Ancon. The 
t of 1S83 enacts that a plebiscite shall decide, by votation of the 
pie, whether that territory shall remain definitely under the so- 
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« rereigDty of Chile or not. It ia reaerred for a. e 
• tablish the form in which the protocol ebail be t 
(The clear and precise wording of the claus 
« carry into effect, indicatea that it waa tlie will of 
c parties, that thepeople shonld take part in the vi 
( ing by that phraae all persons composing th< 
 distiiictioD of natioDatity. Eqnality the Ohiliaaa 

< the individnals aabject to the contracting powet 
c era residing in that zone, have a perfect right 
c popalar votntion to be made to determine the : 

< Tacna and Arica, Upon these antecedeats, can i 
« patible with the dignity and decoram of this c< 
€ the decision of an arbitrator the right of vota 
( reside, or are dwellers, in these regions?! 

(This cannot be replied to by saying that is it t 
« apply to arbitration for the eolation of all dlHii 
( tional character. It is welt kaown that there t 
t not admit of the application of this resonrce.* 

(If the qneation be to determine the amount i 
t iademaity for damages done; if a demarcation o 
« oatioDs; if a conflict refers to territorial rights, ( 
( a discovery or an occupation; if the cause that 
( the debate admits of aolntioa by true jaridioal p 
( ted that such may be submitted to arbltratiou; 1 
( are treated of in the protocol that we are study 
( arbitration. Indeed it is a question that affects 

< and all well formed public opinion 'energicallj 
( to submit to judgment the right of the Chilians 
( to influence the results of the plebiscite; and it ii 
( questions are not susceptible of a voluntary arbil 

( The protocol gives the faculty of presiding the 

< such resolutions as may be necessary in order to 
c biscite, to a Directive A!sem,bly, composed of a 
( Qovernment of Chile, another of the Government 
( to be named by the Government of Spuin.i 

< Why is this rennnciation, so unoonditioual act 
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iflpeasion of the exercise of sovereignty in Tacna and Arica, 
for the celebration of the plebiscite 7 Let na bear in mind that 
Treat; of AncoD disposea that these territories shall be ia the 
ision of Ohile and subject to the lawa and authorities of Chile 
the ratiScation of that Treaty. It wonld appear from the word- 
Uhe pact of Ancon that tbie plebiscite ahoald be made under 
-ders of the Chilian antboritieg. Ah we have seen above, in ana- 
B oases the proceedings of plebiscites have been carried out b; 
ithoritiea of the nation occupying the territory, which have re- 
I dominion until after the result Of the plebiscite has bees made 
n.> 

her anthor, Mr. Alejandro Alverez, whom wd have already cited 
I, that not only the right of Chilians to vote, but also the right 
9 to exclusively direct, by her authorities, the acts of rotation 
utioy, does not admit of discussion; and should be effected not 
ithont the interference of any foreign arbitrator, but even 
r any participation on the part of the Government of Peru. 
; giving a summary of historical antecedents showing that pie- 
have always, wibhont a single exception, been carried oat under 
Insive direction of the power occupying the territory, Mr. Alve- 
B that in the case of Tacna and Arica a similar course should 
D, as this is clearly prescribed by diplomatic antecedents and the 
les of International Law. 

iiplomatio antecedents, because, as has been already stated, the 
1 and the acratiny have alwtya been made exclusively by the 
ty in possession of the territory; and by the principles of Inter* 
1 Law, l)ecause these establish, that the military occnpant of a 
y, — especially when £he occupation is in virtue of a Treaty of 
-enjoys Uie fall exercise of sovereignty daring the occnpatiou, 
8 sovereignty, though only temporary, is as ample in its exercise 
sovereignty. Qence opposition can be made to anything tending 
in rights or dignity; and nothing can be a more manifest and 
ate exercise of rights than the carrying on of a votatiou of a 
il character without consulting any foreign aathtrrity, fven 
another nation he interested in the reanlt. The interference of 
r nation would be to lesseo the dignity of that Bovereignty. If 
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the occopjiDg ooQiitry abmee its sitaatioQ, oommittiog fnuidB at the 
▼otatioDy the onlj coDrse open to the other conntrj is a diplomatic 
protest. 

It caDnot be said that the Treaty of A neon cBtablisbes that a later 
protocol shall determine all this, bj agreement of the Government of 
Chile and Pern, becanse in speaking of the /{?rm of the plebiscite there 
cannot be understood bj this word the scrntio j and votation, unless the 
latter had been specially stipulated. Bj this word may be understood 
the conditions or requisites necessary to qualify persons who wish to 
take part in the votation, and the proceedings to be employed, but in 
no way ought it to be understood that the Government of Peru may 
pretend that the votation and scratiuy are to be made in conformity 
with rules to be settled by the two Governments. 

Mr. Alverez continues by stating that, even supposing that the cited 
clause of the Treaty of Ancon be given the force and extension of 
meaning, that the Governments of Chile and Pern should also agree 
upon the authorities who have to carry out the votation and scrutiny, 
it is always in the power of Chile— upon making this agreement, to 
invoke the principles and diplomatic precedents already cited,— to for- 
mally eiact that the supplementary protocol shall establish that both 
operations shall be made under her exclusive direction, even absolutely 
prohibitiog the interference of Peruvian delegates, and Peru ought to 
make such observations as these proceeding may give rise to, through 
her diplomatists. 

The opinion indicated is also that advanced by two eminent French 
authors, precisely with regard to the question of Tacna and Arica: by 
M. Renaud, jurisconsult to the Ministry for Foreign Affairs of France 
and Professor of International Law at the Paris Schools of Law and 
Political Sciences. These gentlemen, basing their opinions upon the 
diplomatic antecedents of the Treaty of Turin and the general princi- 
ples of International Law, are of the opinion that in the case of Tacna 
and Arica the votation and the scrutiny ought to be made simply and 
exclusively by the Chilian authorities. 

Mr. Alverez states that he is expressly authorised by these gentlemen 
to manifest their opinion on the matter. 
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"om these coasiderntionH, thttt might be miicli enlarged DpoD, there 
been nunaeroiia and authorised opiaionB formed ia the Ohiimn 
[rev, that hitve not considered it coDtrenient or admissible to 
]t the arbitratioa atipalated in the Biilingharst-Latorre protocol, 
lolber of the obstacles that has delayed the parliamentary aanction 
is protocol is the recent discovery of nitrate deposits in the terri- 
to he submitted to the plebiscite. The history of the origen and 
» of the Pacifio War, that we hare given at the conamenoeraent 
is essay, proves that no hanger for territorial expansion induced 
t to accept the provocation offered to her. Victor in the war, she 
zed the province of Turapaca not only as an indemnity for the 
of it,Jtat also to root np the germs of inevitable discord that 
d have again sprnng np from rivalry in the nitrate trade. It wns 
the object of making a national monoply of this industry that 
made the Secret Treaty of 1373, with Bolivia; and the contribn- 
imposed by Bolivia on Chilian nitrate WiS the immediate cause 
at war. Therefore it was an elementary duty of prevision of the 
an Government to definitely kill this seed of fntnre confiicts. 
'om this reason it is stipulated in the 6^'' Article of the Treaty of 
sference of territory that, if in the zone ceded to Bolivia there be 
i, ot diaoovered in the future, any deposits of nitrate, these deposit* 
ot be worked or transferred, except after all the daposits in Chi- 
berritory are exhanated, nnless by a special agreement between the 
Qovernments, any other arrangement is stipulated. 
le Billit^hurst-Latorre Protocol has not forseen this possible case, 
the omission vraa soon afterwards converted into a certain danger 
le discovery of nitrate, in the zone to be subjected to the plebis- 
If Pern now wins the plebiscite our nitrate industry will have 
ved its death blow; the principal soarce of onr national income 
be reduced, the indemnification of war, that we justly demanded, 
ihat was conceded to us, will be considerably lessened, and above 
lere wil! reappear, latent and threatening, the motives of cooflict 
it has been so carefully sought to avoid. 

>on having knowledge of the existence of nitrate in the disputed 
ory, our Government hastened to provide against the conseqnen- 
ind negotiated with Peru a complementaly protocol, in which it is 
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declared that ii the proviDces of Tacna and Arica are given to Pern by 
tbe plebisoite, and if in this territory citrate deposits are worked^ an 
export duty not inferior to that established in Chile, shall be imposed 
upon all nitrate exported. 

This convention lessens the evil, but does not suppress it, and leaves 
Pern at liberty to work nitrate. 

Without taking into account the fact that it will not be eapy for the 
Chilian Government to watch the nitrate works in Pern, and even 
admitting that the export daties are maintained strictly uniform in 
both countries, it is evident that the Government of Peru could make 
concessions to those engaged in this industry that would permit them 
to produce it under better conditions than those existent in Chile and 
in any case the mere facts of competition and increased prodaction 
will introduce into the market considerable perturbation and fluctua- 
tion, with ruinous effects to our industry. The only effective remedy is 
a prohibition to work these deposits, as stipulated in the Convention 
with Bolivia. 

Such are^ briefly, the principal arguments brought forward against 
the approval of the protocol under study. In all cases it is evident that 
its negotiators were animated by the desire of giving Peru all possible 
facilities for obtaining a favourable result from the plebiscite. Tiiis 
was the unanimous conviction in Chile and in Peru, and the pact was 
consi^red as a direct delivery o{ the disputed territory. 

Thm upon the opening of the Peruvian Congress, for speoial 
sessioSon June 15^^, 1898, President Pj^rola gave an account of the 
settlerAt of the Billinghurst-Latorre Protocol in the following expres- 
sive terms: cThis convention the debate and diction of which testify 
€ to the kst views upon which Chile has acted in making it, secures to 
€ us, in aSrecise term, the reincorporation of our beloved provinces, 
« in a way a#»legitimate and evident, as is legitimate and irresistible 
c the will of their sons.i 

The Peruvian press, interpreting public thought, made similar 
commentaries. One of the most important organs expressed itself thus: 
c At last the beloved provinces, so long submitted to foreign dominion^ 
c will return to the lap of our common motherl This is the national 
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ct of wbioh tha BilliDgharet-Latoire protocol is the diplomatic 
>rma]it7.> 

Other newspapers emitted the same opinion, though they attesaated 
the homage paid hy Preaident Pi^rola bo Ohilian reotitade and honoar, 
« By retarning ns Tacna and Arica, Chile only givea ns what is onra; 
c we have nothing to thank her for>. The more violent uewjpapers in 
their hatred of oar conntry commented the protocol in crude terms, 
but always giving it the same signiScBtioD: c After interminable years 
t of omnions taant, the danghters robbed from the tenderness of their 
f mother by the rapacity of the detainer are returned to her. This is 
c certainly not an act of honesty, on the part of Chile, but ia caused 
c by neceesity aad fear. 8be has too many dangers to guard agaiuEt 
( and does not wish for another, it la not by good will, bub by force, 
f that she desists from the robbery.* 

Without overstepping the limits of a simple record of antecedents, 
that we have proposed to write, nor abandoning out primordial purpose 
of showing the honoarable loyalty of the proceedings of Chile, and of 
showing her rights, we ought to point out that this problem of the 
North, ail we have already insinuated, is one of the moat arduous, most 
delicate and most complex that at any time has occupied oar gtatea- 
men. To harmonise the rights and the interests oF Chile with theiiic^ 
of jostice and rectitude, has always been an easy tusk; to harmonise 
these rights and interests with those apparently antagonistic of an- 
other nation wonid not have been difficult either to well disposed 
spirits. But to find a decisive and convenient formnla that will harmo- 
nise with the iutereata, and even with the susceptibilities, of three na- 
tions, of which when two have arrived at an agreement the other is 
dissatisfied, is an undertaking fib to discourage the stoutest heart. 

The T-reaties of May 1895 gave satisfaction to Bolivia, but Pern 
protested against them as an offense; the Protocol of April 1898 gives 
satisfaction to Peru, but Bolivia considers it as a death blow to the 
hopes held out to her. So it appears that by only touching this knot lb 
becomes tighter. Yet there is reason to betiere that our Oovemmeut 
is on the w<ty to discover a good solatious to these problems, in spite 
of their apparent want of any solntion, and that its long and patriotic 
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labour will finatelly be rewarded by a satisfacborj resalt. So we are led 
to sappoae by the Presidential Message of June l^^^, of this year, and 
by the Annual Report of the Ministry for Foreign Relations of the 
same date. 



Peru in Presence of the Plebiscite 

The adventitious right to the permaaent possession of Tacna and 
Arica, that the Treaty of Anoon secures to Chile, is incontrovertible; 
and therefore^ all that may be done, within the use of this right, to 
secure her sovereignty, is legitimate. But this is only one aspect of the 
question, that is connected with the conveniences of each one of the 
possible possessors. There is yet to be considered, with reference to the 
zone itself, if it be better for Tacna and Arica, to be incorporated with 
Chile, or with Peru. 

In the historical and political analysis that we are making, conside- 
rations of mere sentimentalism have no place, as they are not accept- 
ed by international law, however worthy they may be. A Peruvian 
statesman calls the province of Tacna cCaeaar^s wife* and adds that 
Peru is like a widower while the ccaptive* is not ransomed. 

This is the synthesis of sentimental arguments. In answer may be 
observed it was not the custom to give up to strange owners the wife 
of CsBsar for periods of time, and that Csesar would not have shown 
true dignity by reclaming and accepting his wife after seventeen years 
absence, consented to by him and accepted by her. 

Yet without taking into account this all^ory, so compromising for 
he who employs it, and looking upon things as they are, the country 
that consents to give up a part of its territory for ten years gives proofs 
of not basing its dignity on the permanent possession of that territory, 
and of not requiring it for its existence. If it has gone without it for 
ten years, it can go on so for seventeen years, as has actually occurred, 
by its will or by its neglect, and it can go on for twenty years, for 
fifty, or indefinitely. We do not treat then of a question of life or of 
honour; Chile would not have placed Peru in such a dilemma, nor cer- 



ire viah to beliere that if Pern were ea Bitaated, it woald 
ated BO many years in reeolring it. 

10 convenient to observe that the sickly fondness that the po- 
les of Pem now feel for Tacns and Arica, the now cbeet belo- 
iterai, is of quite recent eraption. It has broken ont and be- 
come irritable and aervonsaince it become kaown that Chile desired the 
posaession of these territories with the objwt of ceding them to Boli- 
via. This is proved by the explicit declariitioas made by the Peravian 
Uinister for Foreign Affairs, Mr. Riva Agiiero to one Ambassador, Mr. 
Santa Oroz, and by the Peravian Plenipotentiary, Mr. Billinghsrst 
to onr Minister for Foreign Affairs, Mr. Silva Ornz. 

We do not pretend to deny that in this sentiment there ia a very 
nataral and logical feeling of woanded self love and of injury done by a 
friend who wishes to proBt by the iil-fortnne of Pern; bnt it is doabt- 
fnl if this feeling can be oonfonnded with the love of a mother, from 
whom a daughter is to be taken away. This separation from Taona 
and Arica, that now Peru finds so extremely paiafal, that makes her 
boweln yearn, has on other ocasaions appeared very bearable. And from 
a very expressive cironmatanoe, — that proves that not love, bnt pride 
is in question, — this separation has for a long time been thought of 
and even accepted, in favour of Bolivia. 

From the time of 9imon Boltvar to that of the nnlncky politicians 
who signed the Secret Treaty of 1873, this idea has constantly occurred 
to the Governments of Bolivia and has freonently been favonrsbly ac- 
cepted by the Peruvian nation. The cLibertadon Bolivar, indeed 
complying with promises that he had made to the new nationatity (Bo- 
livia) that he had ornfanised rather artifinially on the high table-lands 
of the Andes, obtained from Peru, in 1826, the cessions of Arica and 
the coast of Tarapaoa in favour of Bolivia. The Treaty was made and 
signed on Nov. 15*'' of that year; bnt General Santa Ornz, who then 
governed Pem, refused to ratify it, to further his personal plans. The 
ntifioation by Santa Cmz would have completed and sanotiotwd that 
convention, without any protest from the nation. 

Aft«rwarde, in 1831, General Gsmarrb proposed to the Government 
of Pern the permutation of Tantpaca for the <Santnario> of Oopaoa- 
bana, and this pact was also looked npon with aoquiescenoe by both 
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nationB. Bat again Santa Crnz refnsed compliance, bat again his re- 
f oflal did not interpret or obey any popalar sentiment. 

Still later, in 1885, after Yanacocba, and not now by any aot of Go- 
vernment, bat by the express willof its inhabitants, that zone was abont 
to pass under the dominion of Bolivia; the inhabitants of Tacna sign- 
ed a solemn document, — a real plebiscite in its purpose, — declaring 
its will to be incorporated with that nation. It was again Santa Oros 
who opposed the public will. This persistant opposition has an expla- 
nation that, as we have stated, is of an exclusively personal natare: 
infatuated by his victories, Santa Oruz aspired to constitute the Peru- 
vian-Bolivian Confederation, of which he desired to be the head. He 
therefore saw no object in these permutations and concessions, but 
rather an obstacle to bis plans. 

Shortly afterwards, in 1836, Santa Oruz realized his ambitions pro- 
ject. But Chile, that saw in this Confederation the birth of a danger 
to her independence and security, prepared for her defence, and while 
accumulatiog elements of war, she sent a special mission to Peru, ap- 
pointing as Plenipotentiary Mr. Mariano Egafia. The mission of Ega- 
fia was to break up the Confederation, if possible, in order to avoid a 
war; or if this could not be done, to delay its action and prevent its 
development while the army was formed, that under General Bulnes 
afterwards pulverised the superb edifice of Santa Cruz, the gigantic and 
gloomy shadow of which threatened to desolate our country. Events suc- 
ceed each other so rapidly that the mission of Egafia had to be sub- 
stantially modified; but among his instractions, which he had, himself 
drawn up, was that of promising to give to Bolivia the territory and 
coast of Tacna and Arica. This compromise, as is stated in the instruc- 
tions, after a previous consultation of all notable Peruvians then resid- 
ing in Chile, was accepted by them. 

So the])| the present love of Peru for these provinces is not render- 
ed respectable by time and constancy, as their seperation has so often 
been discussed and accepted, and always in favour of Bolivia. Even 
the present fondness wants practical manifestations to free it from sus- 
picion. As our Ambassador at Lima, Mr. Maximo Lira has observed, 
very abstract and platonic must be a fondness, that during seventeen 
years of eagerness, has not induced any privation, not caused any effort 
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„ „« made, nor realised the lesst sacrifice to accnmnlate the inBigDifi- 
- csDt mm required to rsiiBom the captive danghten, declared to be the 
favorites. When thej were traiiBitorily loet there was a period of ten 
;ear in which to collect the trifling Indemnitj; and in this' long lapse 
of time we do not find that any aams have been set apart from general 
expences, — not all of which are necessary, — not even the smallest snm 
was prepared for the ransom ; and this wonld have been the only sin- 
cere and effective manifestation of fondness. 

Now, if after seventeen years have passed, it were offered to re- 
turn thete loved dangtiers to the maternal lap 'avoiding the shame of 
the plebiscite, this generous tffer conld not be accepted; for this mo- 
therly love has not had, in nearly twenty years, one hour of sufficient 
abnegation in which to realise the ndeeming effort. 
This is the present truth. 

In the history of the past we cannot find manifestations of any kind, 
even insignificant ones, that show the predilection of Pern for her pro- 
vinces of Tacna and Axica, nor even that she placed then in equality 
with the other provinces. On the contrary it wonld not be diflicult to 
find namerons proofs that they have been . treated as the Cinderellas of 
the Peruvian hearth. 

It may be becanse these distant pBit« were constantly a kind of Se- 
volntionary Clnb for Pern, the nest in which factions were batched, 
and whence issued, armed and with followers, the leaders of civil 
strife, or it may be from other canses, but the truth ia that these cities, 
now well cared for and proeperons under Chilian administration, were 
utterly uncared for and, we may affiim, hostilised, by the Government 
of Peru. 

One only example, bet a decisive one, will prove the truth of this 
assertion. It has been a fixei^ and much wished for, idea at Tacua and 
AricB, to construct a railway, that from that port, from Yitor, or from 
8 ome other Cove on the coast, should pass through Tacna and extend 
to the high table-lands of Bolivia. Such an enterprise would greatly be* 
nefit that region and vastly increase its prosperity. The project has 
been carefully studied and plans presented to several Perovian Gover- 
m ents. Yet it has been inflexibly rejected by all of them, as against the 
interests of .Areqnipa, of Pnno, of Cuzco or other cities of the southern 
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r^ioQ, whose progress and development would suffer from the compe- 
tition of Tacna and Arica; these latter cities being always offered up 
at the altar as a sacrifice to the convenience of the others. 

There was a time when the jost, but disdained, aspirations of Tacna 
and Arica appeared about to be attended to. This was during the Balta 
administration, c in those fabulous days in which everything connected 
<t with the State waa agitated under the power of the prodigious magic 
c wand with which Henry Meiggs made the nimble golden soles jump 
< from the Peruvian coffers to fertilise all the public works that he 
€ himself spread, in coloured plans, before the astonished sight of the 
c President, who was attacked with the monomania of converting all 
€ the treasure of Peru into rails.i Thus says a writer friendly to Peru, 
and continues: 

cThe moment was no doubt propitious, it was perhaps the only one 
c to obtain what was desired, especially so as it was known that the 
€ Government to which the application was made neither studied nor 
€ meditated much, nor made many calculations before throwing every 
€ day from the window of the palace the gold with which it gave satis- 
« faction to the mania and appetite of colossal prodigality that domi- 
€ nated it.> 

Yet in spite of all the money squandered, though all other parts of 
Peru gained something or other, Tacna and Arica alone had no share; 
the only project attentively studied was that of giving them no railway ; 
not a single fertilising drop reached them in the rain of rails marked 
by the barometer of Meiggs and which Balta paid for without counting. 

But the inhabitants of the desiuherited territory did not lose courage, 
even from this firm hostility. After inaugurating by the efforts of a 
foreign company the short railway between Arica and Tacna, which 
was only the first and shortest section of the project, the desire to prolong 
the line to the interior of Bolivia became stronger and more justifiable. 
Steps were taken to induce the Government of President Manuel Pardo 
to give assistance, but in vain. 

There appeared to be a deliberate and uniform intention on the part 
of all the Peruvian governments to isolate the region, in order that its 
poverty might enrich others, and finally to kill all hope there, the Gov* 
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it coDBtracted the MoUendo railwBj, that rendered the Taona 
possible, onder exietiDg oondttionB. 

nay here obierve Uiat (.'le OhilisQ ooonpation has made the 
ctisa of a railway from Tucna to Bolivia, oot odIj cooTenient 
> neoesBary.Bnd if these proviaces become Chilian the work will 
menoed at once. 

nail matters,— -If that which affects the health of people may be 
d, — the same indifferent negleot of Taooa and ArJca on the part 
Peravian administraUoa was to be aeen; one example will show 
he nnoleanlinese of those cities was shocking, their unhealtbiaeBs 
>ial. 

dal fevers resigned there, and intermittent fever was endemic. 
Dtre of AricB, the pablic sqaare, was one raat deposit of refnse 
I matter in decomposition and fermentation; at Tacna this filth 
red on the roofa of the honses. Sanitary police work was confided 
roracity of the tnrkey-bazzards, nsolean bat sacred birds, to 
which was to transgress the law. A. Peravian writer very jnstly 
Tacna, allnding to its dirtiness and its constant kind reception 
I leaden  a material and political focos of pestilence.* All this 
changed nnder Chilian rate. 

, if Tacna and Arica were retarned to her, woold not have the 

and periiaps not even the will, to nrge on their development; 

)y wonld return to their former desolate and languid existence. 

fntare wonld reaemble their past. This has indnced another 

not a Ohilian, bat the Bolivian author Mr. Alberto Gntierrez, 

— (I lo<^ with sympathy, a true sympathy, upon the noble 

M of Pern to recover her captive territory; bat I shonld fear to 

c draw the picture of contiaental politics npon the reetitntion of these 

« provinces. This devolntion is not convenient for Peni, as she has not 

< the meaos of carrying to that land prosperity and abundance.* 

To this may be added that Pern has plainly morally abandoned Tac- 
na and Arica, The Oovemment and people had the firm conviction 
that these territories i wonld remain nnder the dominion of Chile, and 
as the convention between Chile and Bolivia did not then exist, there 
was no exasperation or ontory at this prospect, which was serenely 
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contemplAted and sabmitted to m inevitable; The Treaty of Anooa was 
then andentood in the sense in which the stategmen who made it 
aho nnderatood it. So then as the beginning of a public and solemn 
quitting and of delivery to the oocnpant, in 1890, the Peruvians took 
away their household gods, the remains of their heroes buried there , 
-—the Chilians nobly tributing them official honours. 

All who are acquainted with the poliUoal and administrative history 
of Pern and the local history of Taona and Arica, well know,^>and 
the inhabitants of these places know it best of all,— that Peru his ne- 
ver done any thing in favour of these provinces. And we may logically 
suppose if nothing has been done in the past» little lor fiothing will be 
be done in the f uture, especially as Peru will be materially unable to do 
anything for them. 

But we will not continue with these observations. It is not our ob- 
ject to censure the natural desires of Peru, nor her efforts, though tardy 
to r^ain the territories, but to justify the analogous efforts and titles 
of Chile. This latter course is a more agreeable jtask for us. 



XI 



Chile in Presence of tlie Piebiecite 

Any traveller who has visited Tacna when it was under the domi- 
nion of Peru and who' now revisits it, can at once see how completely 
the city has been traaformed during the Chilian occopation. If the ple- 
biscite should leave it in our hands the consecuence is clear: it would be 
in the power of those who have changed the old pig-sty into a healthy, 
fine and prosperous city. This would be the sentence of any impartial 
judge, who did not take into account the convenience of those claim- 
ing the possession of the territory, but only that of the place itself. ; 

The transformation of the city was commenced immediately upon 
the Chilian occupation and made in the first few years, during which 
Tacna and Arica received more beneficent attention from the new local 
administration then had been received from Peru during their whole 
previous existence. 
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The pablic sqaare {plaza) of Arica is now a fine promeaade planted 
with big trees and ornamented with elegant gardens, its paths well paved, 
and it is continued by a park. Healthsome cleanliness is so well attend- 
ed to that miasmatic fevers have completely disappeared, or only occa- 
sionally occur daring summer when the swollen rivers bring their seed 
from villages io the interior. 

The city is abundantly supplied with pure water, whereas formerly 

impure water was used, obtained from wells contaminated with all the 
filth of the city. 

The undeanliness of Tacna equalled, if it did not exceed that of Ari- 
ca. We have mentioned the use of the flat roofs for feeding the turkey 
buzzards with refuse matter; we may add that open ditches ran through 
the middle of the streets supplying the inhabitants with drinking 
water and at the same time serving as cess-pools. Now the unclean 
birds and the ditches have disappeared, as the former cannot find food 
on the roofs and the latter have been covered in and now only serve 
as sewers. The city is abundantly^supplied with pure water and even 
has a number of fountains where water is supplied to all who seek it, 
free of charge. 

Simultaneously with these sanitary measures much has been done to 
beautify the city and to develop social life. Promenades, markets, the- 
atres, churches, that previously did not exist, or were in a ruinous or 
rudimentary state, have been constructed. 

The paving of the streets was in such a deplorable state as to 
endanger life and limb, and the lighting of the city was of the most 
feeble kind, now both these services are will attended to. New streets 
have bten opened and the central ones widened where necessary. Brid- 
ges and viaducts have been made where required to ease traffic, at 
places where it was formerly difficult. Tramcars, established by a Com- 
pany whose principal shareholders are Ohilians, now carry passengers 
and merchandise. A race-course, a rifle-range, a circus and various 
other works for social amusement or of utility are being constructed. 

The river Caplina, that in summer always carries a great body of 
water, was a constant danger for the city, and on several occasions its 
floods had caused very serious damage; now by costly works has a 
sufficient channel for its waters, been made, even in the greatest floods. 
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The nafearal hot-baths, known as Calientee, have been transformed, 
and pablio baths built in several parts of the city. 

An ennmeration of all material improvements made in the city wonld 
be too long and tiresome. We need only state that shortly after the 
ocoapation of Taona by the Chilian authorities a plan on a large scale, 
was drawn up, and on it was traced a vast project of transformation 
of the city, which was at once commenced and rapidly carried into 
execution. These works have been carried on without imposing any 
contribution on the inhabitants. Under the Peruvian administration, 
with a population more numerous than the actual one, Tacna was poor, 
dirty, unhealthy, without any of the comforts of modem life, without 
even the rudiments of some services, — ^such as sanitary police,— as are 
indispensable in civilized society; and together with this the munici- 
pality was deeply in debt, the placemen badly paid, or unpaid, and 
things strictly necessary were wanting. Now there is an income of 
$ 120,000, no debts, all people employed are well and punctually paid, 
and| after attending to all local services there is a surplus, this year 
of ( 82,000, that can be dedicated to local improvements. 

There is a new municipal chemical laboratory, that renders such 
effective aid in modern time; public schools get $ 5,000 as an addition 
to their other income; there is a music school fitted to teach 40 pupils 
to play instruments used in military bands and orchestras; there are 
rural police; thus the progress, health, welfare and security of the city 
and even of the poverty striken villages around it, are duly attended to. 

In all branches of public beneficence, the services that charity de- 
mands from a Christian country have been rendered vrith careful at- 
tention and are now well carried on, though formerly theyliardly 
existed. There is now a hospital under the direction of distinguished 
Chilian doctors and surgeons. A lazareto has also been built, to combat 
under favourable conditions such epidemidtaa have sometimes appea- 
red. The Cementery that ^^as a confused accumulation of graves and 
pits, without order or hygienic precaution of any kind, is now equal to 
similar places in European cities. 

The jail was an inclosure similar to those used for cattle, where men, 
women and children, all sexes, ages and conditions were huddled together 
midst the pestilential filth that was so characteristic of the dty. The 
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GhiliaDB adminiatntion immediately pat an end to this moral and ma- 
terial coimption by bailding a fit jail, vith separate deparlmenta for 
6exefl and all modem improTemente. 

Edacation has been dnly attended to, and haf been vigonroaaly int- 
pnlied by the opening of schoole of Tarioaa grsdeB, famislied with all 
the reqniaiteB of modern inatraotioD. The Pre-Chilian Taona, the po- 
palation of vhich, as we have said, was greater than the present one, 
never had so nnmeroDs an aesiatence aa we now have. The 30 echoolB 
opened by the Chilian adminiat ration amply satisfy the neceaaities of 
tiie province as regards the lower schools: for higher ednoation there 
is a Lycenm, that has jnstly been highly esteemed by the Pernvians 
themselves. Another Lycenm, for girls, is about to be opened. 

Pottat arrangements were formerly so deficient and primitive as 
might be imagined to exist in some remote village. Now they are as 
good as in our best cities. 

The Chilian pnpalation have carried with them to this tropical, 
sleepy sone, that slept the midday sleep in the langaid inaotivily so 
characteristic of Peruvian towns, the indnatrions and enterprising spirit 
of vigooions andacity and tireless initiation, that has spread indnatry 
and riches over all the South American Pacific coast, and of which the 
former Bolivian coast province of Antofagaste, and the Pemvian de- 
aerl of Tarapaoa, are the moat graphic manifestations. 

By the initiative of Chilian merohants and capitaliats, with the con- 
coarse of foreignere, the Tacna Mercantile Bank baa been opened, and 
has given a great impulse to formerly unknown indnstries, and which 
both develops commerce and paya a good dividend. A Chilian civil en- 
gineer, has opened laige smelting works, with Chilian and foreign ca- 
pitals, thus stimnlating the workieg of many mines, previously aban- 
doned, and the discovery of many new ones. Sugar cane and cotton is 
now planted on a large scale by Chilians and with Chilian capitel; this 
industry promises great fnture proaperity te these regions. 

The establishment at Tacna of Upper Oonrta of Justice, of the head 
quarters of the northern division of, the army, of a garrison, and other 
analogous elemente of commercial and social importance, baa increased 
the value of property, and given to the city such life and movement as 
it only equalled by, perhaps, two or three of the principal cities of Peru. 
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This greafc progress oan be proved by numbers: in the year 1878, 
JQSt before the war, the Arica costom-hoase collected $ 511,000; in 
1882, when the Ohilian occapation was definitely organised, this 
amount incrensed to $ 1.622,000. It is trne that lately the rise in the 
customs tariff, and the railways of Antofagasta and MoUendo have ta- 
ken up a considerable part of the traffic and weakened this port as re- 
gards goods on the way to Bolivia; but the Chilian Government has 
already studied the matter, with full reports and resolutions of the re- 
sident merchants and an opportune and favourable reform will shortly 
be made and at once put in force. 

Great public works of vast importance have also been studied by 
Government and will soon be commenced. 

The irrigation of extensive and magnificent tracts of land, at present 
useless for agricultural purposes from want of water, is one of the first 
of these works, and has already been fully studied and plans have been 
made. Very shortly the enlarging of the existing canals and the digging 
of new ones will be commenced; thus fertilizing vast tract of land that 
are at present totally improductive, and giving a strong impulse to 
the old style agriculture of this region, so highly favoured by climate. 
Subterraneous currents are known to run beneath the parched lands, 
from the river Sama towards the Monro of Arica, and it is (proposed to 
raise this water, probably an easy task, to irrigate the excellent land to 
the west of the city. 

The construction of a railway toward the interior of Bolivia, the 
first section of which is the line from Arica to Taona, has been decided 
upon by our Government and will shortly be commenced. We have 
already said that^railway that the Peruvian nation has never wished to 
build and that now it could not make even if it wished to, is very 
necessary and will be commenced at once, if these provinces pass over 
to the permanent dominion of Chile. So them Taona will have realised 
its constant desire and secure its prosperity and aggrandisement; under 
the Chilian ccaptivityi it will have obtained that which it never could 
or did get from maternal Pern. 

And here it may be opportune to note the sentimental arguments 
that are drawn from the ccaptivity» of Taona and Arica. The sketch 
that we have given of the effects of the Chilian administration, though 
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hflistily made and very deficieofc, clearly shows if this has really been 
so painf at a time, or if, on the contrary, the greatest progress and well- 
fare of these provinces has been brongfat aboat during this supposed 
captivity. We may also affirm with absolnte troth that at no other 
period have the Peravians enjoyed sach secarity in their persons and 
their property, nor such personal liberty, more ample and complete 
than in any Pemvian city, as the Pemvians of Tacna and Arica enjoy 
there since the Chilian ocoapation. And we may also affirm that they 
are by no means grateful for the consideration shown them, and which 
has never been diminished, ever ander serioas provocation that wonld 
not have been tolerated elsewhere. 

Daring many years the local press was monopolised by Pemvians; 
nntil a few months ago there was not a single Chilian newspaper pnb- 
lished at Tacna. And these Peravian papers, in a city nnder military 
occupation, were dedicated in an insolent and violent manner, to a 
permanent attack upon our authorities, our institutions, our history, 
our character and our society, and upon all that was dear and respected 
by our sentiments. The ecclesiastical government has always been, and 
still is, under the direction of Peravian functionaries; and anybody 
that has once entered a church at Tacna or Arica can bear witness that 
the pulpit is there a platform from whence issues a constant and disres- 
pectful diatribe against Chile. 

At the public schools, opened by Peruvians, the propagation of 
hatred and defamation of Chile, has assumed, as an obligatory pro- 
gramme for the teachers, absolutely intolerable proportions, but which 
nevertheless has been permitted by a toleration that is almost blamable. 
All the school texts-books are pamphlets expressly written to inspire the 
children with the vilest resentment against Chile; the history primers 
are filled with gross and odious falsifications of our history; in those 
on geography the cities are not characterised by their position, their 
products and population, but by supposed crimes committed in each of 
them by Chilians; even those on arithmetic are sprinkled with calum- 
nies and statesmeuts calculated to excite hatred. In the clubs and 
public places of meeting the Chilian authorities have been abused with 
a liberty that we repeat, would not be allowed against the Peravian 
authorities in any city of Pern. 
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For a long time, and from a feeling of delicacy that was never un- 
derstood or appreciated, the resident Chih'ans abstained from hoisting 
the Chilian flag, dnring national public festivals *, in front their houses; 
bat on the other hand the Peruvian flag waved everywhere, and was 
e ven made use of as a means of provocation. This reached such an 
t ztreme that, when on the anniversary of the Independence of Ohile, a 
Ohilian for the first time hoisted a flag in front of his house a Peruvian 
mob pulled it down at night, tearing it to pieces amid vile insults. And 
this offence passed unpunished. And when the inspector of the lower 
free public schools ordered that the children should be taught to sing 
the Chilian national hymn, all the Peruvian press protested against 
this order, in injurious terms, as if a grave offence had been inflicted 
upon their country; and we may observe that the Peruvian national 
hymn was taught to the scholars at all the Peruvian schools. 

In short, the truth is that the Peruvians in Tacna and Arica have 
enjoyed greater liberty than the Chilians themselves, or at least they 
have taken it, and used it without the interference of our authorities 
or fellow-countrymen, and without being molested by us as we have 
been by them. They themselves have had to confess this on more than 
one occasion. In 1899, upon the inauguration of the bust of the Peru- 
vian patriot Zela, the Peruvian colonel Mauro Cacho stated, in the 
discourse that he pronounced during the ceremony: — cl prefer a» 
c thousand times the captivity of Tacna and. Arica to the liberty of 
c Lima.» The ex- Minister for Foreign Affairs of Peru, Mr. E. Larra- 
bure i Unanne, iu a recent article of the press, of May 1900,— alluding 
to certain offers that he says were made by the negotiators of the Treaty 
of Aucon, thus expresses himself: *- c Of all these offers, loyalty obliges 
€ me to confess, Gbile has complied, until only a few weeks ago, her 
€ promise not to introduce into the territories occupied such innova- 
€ tions as might affect the national sentiment, y 

We may observe that the exception cnntil a few weeks ago», refers 
to the recent removal of the Upper Court of Justice from Iquique to 



* This ii a Sonth American cutom, in a measure enforced by law, on certain na- 
tional anniTeraaries. 
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Tacna« and some other analogous aobs of progress that Mr. Larrabnre 
and Unanae jadged to be offensive to Pern vian national sentiment, 
beoanse being favonr^ble for the disputed territory they may incline 
the vote of the inhabitants in favoar of Ohile. 

If the provinces of Tacna and Arioa were returned to Peru, they 
would again become, as they ever before were, the prize of faction and 
of small tyrants, such as those whose depredations form the most 
nourishing pages of the history of these regions. If they were incorpo- 
rated with Ohile they would rapidly advance in the path of transfor- 
mation and prosperity that they entered upon during the period of 
occupation. For then would cease the permanent and ruinous series of 
revolutions that almost form the normal state of Pern and Bolivia; 
and protected by fruitful peace, sheltered by institutions that have 
given eloquent proofs of being the best among the most solid ones in 
the world, they would advance, by steps that they little dream of, 
towards comfort and riches. 

He who knew Antofagasta, for instance, as an arid and desolate 
lodging place in the midst of the desert, now changed by Chilian 
industry and capital into one of the finest, most prosperous and richest 
cities of the west coast of the Pacific, can imagine what Arica and 
Tacna would be if given up to the efforts of the same laborious work- 
men who have created great towns in the wilderness. 

It is true that Tacna and Arica under Bolivian rule would be better 
off than under Peru. Upon this point Mr. Vial Solar writes, studying 
from a special point of view the problem of the north: cit is convenient 
to bear in mini whalf Bolivia was in those times, that will never 
return, in which she was the owner of the richest zone of the Pacific 
coast, but to which, certainly, none of her sons ever descended to 
awake the echoes with the miner's heavy hammer, nor to bore the sand 
that covered deposits of guano, nor to break the saline crust that hid 
the nitrate beds, with which the enterprising Chilian has enriched the 
world by furnishing regenerating elements to exhausted agriculturei. 

cAs is well known, it was not the eons of Cochabamba, Sucre, 
Potoei or of La Paz; in that golden age of which the Bolivian politi- 
cians sing in their melancholy verses, as if they who made of the 
craggy rocks of Caracoles a centre of surprising richefl, a kind of 
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silvery California, to which all treasure seekers rushed, nor they who 
established the Nitrate Works of Antofagasta, an industrial enterprise 
on the largest scale that had hitherto been undertaken, nor they who 
broke the sleep of the desert, from the Loa to the Chilian frontier by 
the noise of the industry and commerce that lifted up their animated 
voices on all sides». 

c Swarms of miners, mechames and traders then overran in animated 

caravans the mountains and the plains of the coast regions of Antofa- 

gasta, Mejillones and Cobija, without knowing that these territories 

belonged to the gentlemen of the high table-lands, except by what was 

said one day by certain individuals of queer dress and aspect, who 

stated that they were authorised by the President of Bolivia to demand 

the payment of a tax of ten cents a quintal on the Nitrate manufa6tur- 

ed by the Antofogasta Company^. 

c During all this epoch Bolivia was and continued to be as mediter- 
ranean as she is now, and even more so, for she had not then the two 
railroads, that of Antofagasta and of Mollendo that now communicate 
with the'coast; and she only knew, or had some notices of the sea, by 
the legends related by the fire-side at La Paz, and brought by old 
travellers who had come from Spain to Mas Indias' (to the Indies) to 
work at the mines of Potosij. 

c What, then, has Bolivia lost by the Treaty of Peace, that under the 
« name of a pact of truce of indefinite duration, has deprived her of the 
c title of possession? Not the effective dominion of the coast regions for 
c this she never ^d.> 

Prosperous and happy nations^ models of internal organisation and 
of progress, now exist and have ever existed, without the possession of 
a ny coast. But even if it were proved that Bolivia It^uired a strip of 
coast it is by no means proved that Chile is under the obligation of 
B atisfying the Bolivian necessity. And even admitting such an ^bliga- 
tion, absurd as that would be, there is no proof that it should 
complied with precisely by delivering over the territory of Tacna ( 
Arica. 

Bolivia, cannot maintain herself and is absolutely destitute of the ^ 
means of giving life to those regions. Meanwhile all the advantages 
that she hopes to reap from a Port of her own, and that she can in no 
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way get by herself, she would have withoat trouble or ezpence and ia 
more ample proportion if Chile obtains possession of Tacna and Arica. 
As one of our writers has said: — If Arica should remain in our power, 
€ there is logically imposed upon us the formation there of a free port, 
c with a safe harbour, with wharfs and a railway to La Paz, all this 
c would save Bolivian commerce and products from a long round-about 
c journey, with transhipment at lake Titicaca, the enormous freights 
< of the MoUendo line, and the customs dues that Peru exacts on this 
c merchandise on passing through her territory. » 

c Bolivia will not have, in fifty years, either the resources, the popu- 
c lation, or an administration to develop the elements of progress that 
c Ohile can offer her; nor could Bolivia defend that port, which would 
c be the eternal nightmare of Peru, now lord and master of the com- 
c mercial transactions of her ex-ally.^ 

c Arica as a free port, and the terminus of a railway to the interior^ 
c would be the golden key of the fortune of Bolivia; a key that it would 
c cost her no trouble or sacrifice to acquire, nor would it impose upon 
c her the necessity of becoming a naval power. The temptation of a 
c Port of her own, be it a good one or a bad one, whether she has or 
€ has not the means of making it fit for commerce, whether resources 
c exist or do not exist to defend it, whether it costs or does not cost a 
€ war, all this would be a symptom of an attack of patriotic neurosis 
€ from which the Bolivian statesmen suffer, if they undervalue the po- 
c sitive and permanant advantages, immediate and invaluable for their 
c nation, of a great freeport on the ocean, and a railway in connection 
c with it.s 

It is alleged that equity obliges Chile to return Tacua and Arica to 
Peru, establishing this supposed equity on the value of the indemnity 
that Chile ' received for the war, by the annexation of Tarapac4, the 
value of which is said to be too great a compensation for the sacrifices 
and expenses that the war imposed upon us. This is an error delibe- 
rately incurred in by the adversaries of our country, who know very 
well that the real value received by Chile, that is to say the actual and 
positive value represented by Tarapaca, at the time of its annexation, 
was not nearly as great as the amount of the expenses of the war. 

Without taking into account that of which no valuation can be 
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made,*— although always taken into aoooant in the caloalation of war 
indemnity, — each aa the lives of thirty thousand Ohilians sacrificed 
daring the straggle, the pertarbations prodaced in the coantry by this 
war of four years daration, the sabaeqaent necessity of maintaining 
elements of defense, etc., and taking into acconnt only sach as can be 
valaed with ease and precision, we have to calcalate the direct expenses 
of the war, military pensions, the indemnity paid to nentrals, for their 
losses on acconnt of the war, the Peruvian and Bolivian debts affecting 
the annexed territory that Chile has paid, eto. Upon making this caU 
eolation we may hffirm that the province of Tarapaca, if it had been 
valued at the moment of its incorporation with Chile would probably not 
have amounted to half the sum. So our indemnity instead of being 
excessive is really deficient. 

Indeed at that time the income produced by nitrate was less than ten 
millions a year, representing a capital of one hundred million dollars. 
Add to this the value of unworked nitrate fields, and at the highest 
valuation we have a value of one hundred and fifty millions of our 
actual money, the dollar being equal to eighteen pence; or only fifty 
millions of our money of that period. This is the total indemnity that 
we have received, and is not sufiicient to repay the amount that we had 
to expend in hard cash during the war. 

The most absurd calculations have been made in the attempt to 
exaggerate that indemnity, but a casual inspection of them is sufficient 
to show their extravagance. A sum total is made of all nitrate worked 
since Chile took possession of the nitrate fields, and to this is added all 
that might, could, would, ;or should be produced in a very lengthy pe- 
riod, and so in the term of a hundred years, on something of that kind 
there is supposed to result the indemnity received, and it is made out 
to be a much larger one than France paid to Germany ! 

And by showing the curious result of the pseudo-sum thus obteined 
the covetousness of Chile is held up to public scorn. 

Bnt then if the same criterion were applied to the indemnity paid 
by France, and the same calculations made upon it, of course the re- 
Bults would be enormous. Thus we might calculate the capital of five 
thousand million francs placed at compound interest for a ha ndred 
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years; add ap all this, withonb seeking obhoir gains to unduly swell the 
account and we^find that the real indemnity paid by France was over 
five hundred thousand millio'i francs. And by another slight effort in 
arithmetic we might soon bring up the amount to a billion or two. 

In the same way anyone wishing to sell some land and ^ho fixes as 
the price the sum of all that the land has ever produced and also all 
that it might produce in a century or two, would certainly not find a 
purchaser at his price, and would run the risk of being taken for a 
Bedlamite. 

The Peruvian territory that Chile took possession of in repayment 
of war expenses, was not then worth more than fifty millions of the 
dollars then current, and that amount did not repay us by any means. 
Even adding the effective value of Tacna and Arica, estimated by 
common agreement of the two nations at ten million dollars the total 
sum is far inferior to the pecuniary sacrifices imposed upon us by the 
war into which we were so unjustly provoked. That which Tarapaca 
has afterwards produced and that which it will in future produce, is 
not a value delivered by Peru, but the natural production of Chilian 
labour, and the legitimate interest of Chilian capital, which otherwise 
would have been elsewhere applied with equally productive results. 

To pretend that Chile, that has not yet been repaid the sums spent, 
is obliged cby equity]^ to make presents of territories, Ports, railways 
and capitals to those who provoked her into all the sufferings of a war, 
is not logical. Leaving aside as childish the arguments taken from 
Buch extravagant calculations, we may pass on to considerations, of 
another and of a higher order, that may influence a nation, and which 
impose upon Chile the necessity of obtaining by all legitimate means, 
and in the full use of her rights, the possession of Tacna and Arica. 
We will not give great importance to the loss that Chile wonld suffer 
by giving up that zone, after nearly twenty years of tranquil ocoapa- 
tion has caused it to be considered, at home and abroad, as an integrant 
part of our country. We will not stay to show the consequences of the 
loss, that now would be a real dismemberment of national territory, 
affecting our international prestige and even our internal credit. Im- 
portant as these oonsiderations are, and though nations are accustomed 
10 
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to make all sorts of sacrifices to avoid decadence in their international 
standing, yet we may say that these reasons are not, nor onght to be, 
the first and most important ones. 

Bat that which is a decisive reason, not to be neglected by the Go- 
vernment or by the people, is national secarity. Now the Oamarones 
line is not a rational frontier for a country. This is sach an important 
matter that we mast treat it at some length, taking advantage of the 
technical Report, that General Jo86 Yelasqaez, principal Staff OflScer 
of the Chilian army, daring the Pacific War, made in 1888, at the 
reqaest of the Civil Governor of Tacna and Arica. 

The land of the province of Tarapaca prodaces nothing that can serve 
as food for man or beast, therefore we may say that life there is artifi- 
cial, depending upon tffe exterior for all food supplies, which arrive by 
sea, principally from Chile. Were these sapples cut off, for even a very 
short time, life there would be impossible. Therefore an army there 
would depend, for its very existence, upon the Command of the sea and 
of the ports of the coast. 

From Loa to Camarones there is no drinkable water on the c6a8t, 
and in consequence there is no vegetation, nor any kind of agriculture. 
The valley and, so called, river of Camarones is dry in some years, and 
in others water is very scarce. 

If, in the event of a war, Chile should lose command of the sea, no 
food could reach Tarapaca, except from a proximate centre of pro- 
duction; and there is no other than the territory of Tacna. 

As a military frontier, the valley of Camarones, that is really very 
deep in all its extension, is of easy passage for infantry, cavalry and 
mountain artillery; only heavy guns could not pass it, from want of 
cart roads. 

The length of this valley is over 120 miles and a numerous army 
would be required to defend it and the ten or twelve paths that cross 
it. This army would have to camp out in a wilderness without resour- 
ces of any kind, and would have to be maintained at an enormous cost 
and with the greatest difficulty, in conditions perhaps impossible to 
provide for, in time of war. 

And this long line of defense is open to a front attack in all its ex- 
tension, and on the fianki there exist several paths that cross the moan- 
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taiDB^ which are not very high nor very difficult of passage there, and 
comtnunicate with Bolivia. 

From Arica to Camarones there is bat 60 miles of road, with water 
and reconrses, which would facilitate an attack from the north, that 
coald be made ander excellent conditions, as the attacking force wonld 
be secnre of ample sapplies in their rear, The rich and prodactive 
valley of Tacna and adjacent district conld easily furnish supplies for 
a numerous army, as was practically proved during the Pacific War. 
Indeed then, the allied army organised and maintained itself perfectly 
at Tacna and the surrounding country, drawing supplies exclusively 
from local sources, though the port of Arica was blockaded and the ene- 
my had command of the sea. 

From the(9 reasons it was necessary to go in search of the enemy 
acroBB the desert, and to attack them in their positions. The allied ar- 
my that defended Tarapaci were in very different circumstances; as 
soon as their line of communication to the north was cut off, and the 
port of Pisagna dosed to them, they were obliged to retire or to perish 
in the desert; and in their march in search of provisions and water they 
were routed at the battle of Dolores, otherwise called San Francisco. 

The Chilian frontier of Camarones will always be exposed to the 
grave defect, that renders it inadmissible; an army defending this line 
to protect Tarapaca, and that, not being in possession of the sea, were 
attacked on the flank, would be cut off in the midst of the desert, with- 
out resonrces of any kind. Oeneral Velasquez says:— cl give saoh im- 
portance to this point that I consider it needless to point out several 
c other defects of the line of Camarones as a military and strat^ic 
c frontier for our country. This objection alone is sujficient to cause 
c its rejection:^. 

This skilful and studious Staff Officer during the Pacific iWar, who 
knew practically all the details of the ground^ diligently sought a mi- 
litary port for our army and navy and found that Arica wa3 the only 
one that might serve. It is the only port worthy of the name in many 
degrees of latitude of the coast line. Without this base of operations, 
that is a true natural fortification, the Chilian dominion of Tarapaca 
is delusive. And this port in possession of an enemy is a danger of such 
magnitude that it implies the loss of that province. 
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In Tarapaca there is no port suited for uaval and military opera' 
tionSj nor roads that permit communication by land with Chile; it has 
no produciions or resources euch as are indispensable to substain a gar- 
rison; its frontier line at Camarones is far too extended to admit of an 
easy defence; this line has a neigbouring province abundant in resour- 
ces and supplies of all kinds^ where the enemy can, under very advan- 
tageous conditions, organise and station a numerous army, ready at 
any time to hostilise us; and Unally the climate and physical conditions 
of Camarones are such that fevers are more prevalent there than at 
Looumba and Moquegua. Such a frontier is, then, absurd. 

On the other hand let ns see what the frontier of Tacna' would be. 
A glance at a map shows us that in these regions the sea runs inland, 
as if in search of the mountains of the Andes, and at the same time the 
outlying ridges of the mountains advance towards the sea; in this way 
from Pachia, where the first profiles of the colossal Tacora make their 
appearance, to the beach wherethe imposing Morro of Arica rises, there 
is a distance of not much more than 30 miles; less than a third of the 
length of the Oamarones line. If to this great advantage be added the 
very decided ones offered by the rich and productive valley of Tacna 
so admirably protected at its two extremities by those gigantic natural 
fortresses, it is easy to understand; without tecnical knowledge or long 
explanations, the enormous superiority of this frontier, as compared 
with the Oamarones line. 

All that is wanting in Tarapaca exist in abundance at Tacna. At 
this city, as well at as in the districts of Pachia, Oalana, Pocollai and at 
the Port of Arica everything needful exists: a port with secure anchor* 
age, railways, roads, telegraphs, hospitals, buildings, agriculture, all 
these are to be found in this part of the territory. The Port of Arica, 
naturally indicated as most important in the mercantile affairs of the 
Pacific, is at the same time a natural fortress of the first order; and 
joined to Tacna, as it is, by railway, renders exceptionally easy the vi- 
gilence and defense of this line. 

But there is yet another consideration . A short extension and an effec- 
tive defense are without any doubt, fundamental advantages for a fron- 
tier, and for a military and strategic line; but there is also required, 
to render it complete, a suitable position that easily dominates the 
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positions where the enemy may conoentrate forces. InTarapacathe Ghi- 
lian army requires great laud and sea forces to break up hostile concen- 
tration; while at Tacna, on the contrary, the enemy is not only domi- 
nated without the need of great force, but it would be he who would 
be in check. In Tarapaea the elements for moving an army are very 
costly; at Tacna this can be attended to without any cost. A conve- 
nient garrison at Sama and at Tarata would protect our frontier from 
surpi^ise or attack from the north, and the Andes form a protection 
on the east. Thus the tranquil dominion of Ohile can be maintained 
without effort or danger. 

These circumstances oblige Chile to modify her frontier of Gamarones, 
not from a desire to gain a little more territory, nor from a desire for 
international prestige, but from the supreme reason of maintaining her 
existence as a nation. A nation may make, in the cause of fraternity, 
or of harmony and generosity, great sacrifices of money or of self love, 
of right or of convenience, and Chile has never refused such, but it is 
not sensate to require of us, from sentimental reasons the sacrifice of 
our security, that might mean our life as a nation. And, without great 
danger to our national life, we cannot give up possession of Tacna and 
Arica. 

Chile has an equal right with Peru to obtain definite possession of 
these territories. The Treaty of Ancon placed the two countries in an 
equality of position; but Chile has a greater interest than Peru in obtain- 
ing them, and can offer them a future of prosperity and progress, 
while Peru neither wishes, nor is able to do more, than to return them 
to the state of neglect and inertia in which they always were while in 
her possession; and finally the inevitable and supreme law of self pre- 
servation, that in this case impels Chile and does not affect Peru, jus- 
tifies and consecrates the efforts made by our country to ward off a 
permanent danger, and one of the graveet that can threaten a nation. 

On concluding our labour. — without doubt very deficient, but inspired 
by a sound spirit, — we do not pretend to convince the systematic ene- 
mies of our country. It has been our desire to condense the antecedents 
of the question, in order that impartial spectators may apreciate them 
with judgment and equity, and not be perturbed by the, perhaps, 
nnsoropulooB propagation of statements adverse to the incontestable 
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rights of Chile and against her lojal proceedings. We may again repeat 
that the problem is very arduous; bat the discretion and patriotism of 
onr statesmen will find a solution that guarding the vital interests t)f 
our country, will harmonise with the justice that is due to nations that 
provoked ns to war, that have given rise to these problems, that ought 
to take the consequences, but at the same time are sisters, and their 
interests also affect us by the universal law of consolidation, providen- 
tial and conciliatory. * 
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